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Cuapter I. 


wi was a drowsy silent afternoon early in summer. The outlines 
of the scarce-clad trees showed lifeless against a neutral-tinted 
sky. The dull white London road, brisk thoroughfare in the old 
coaching-days to all western England, looked duller and whiter than 
usual as it stretched away, without a spot of colour to break its mono- 
tony, across Hounslow Heath. Even the canal seemed to drone in a 
sleepier voice than was its wont as it stagnated by, its brief life spent, 
under the wilderness of poplar, alder, and sycamore that grew around 
the powder mills. 

“Ts my life to be like this?” thought Susan, as she leaned across 
the parapet of the little way-side bridge, and watched, as much as 
excessively short-sighted eyes can be said to watch, the dreary heath 
and drearier overshadowed stream. “Have warm suns and cheerful 
sounds, like love and home and all other pleasant things, gone clean 
away from me for ever? Oh papa, if I could see you once—if my 
watching here meant anything! If I could hear your voice, scolding 
me even—there’s no one to scold me any more—but hear it. Ah, I’m 
sick of silence! I want papa’s face to kiss, I want his arms to hold me 
as they used.” 

And now great tears rose slowly in the short-sighted eyes, every 
tinge of colour ebbed from the childish round cheeks, and with a 
passion of pain the girl realised the irrevocableness of her loss, the 
emptiness of a world from which her own narrow world of love had 
been newly blotted. “If he had loved me less I might bear it! Oh! 
why was I left? What good was it to leave me in this big world, 
where no one will want me, no one be fond of me again till I die?” 


Susan Fielding was seventeen years old on this day when I first 
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bring her before you, watching at the spot where, ever since she was 
a child of six, she had been accustomed to watch for the return of her 
father across the heath, and knowing that she watched in vain. Mr. 
Fielding had now been dead three months; April rain and May sun- 
shine had already brought up a thin green covering over his grave in 
Halfont churchyard ; the servants had got new places, the house a 
new tenant. At Midsummer, scarce a fortnight hence, the furniture 
would be sold, and Susan have to seek a home amongst relations of 
whose very existence she had not known until her father’s death left 
her desolate. 

Throughout a lifetime of fifty-four years, Mr. Joseph Fielding had 
been a man neither possessing nor wanting friends: one of a class 
rather more numerous, I suspect, than some genial-minded people 
would have us think. Unsociable by temperament and through long 
habit ; holding crotchety unpopular opinions on every subject under 
the sun ; engrossed with his bookselling at Brentford during the day, 
engrossed of an evening with his cockney road-side home; his violin 
in winter, his garden in summer; where was such a man—he often 
observed this of himself—to make friends, and what good would they 
have been to him when made? He was on terms, odd to say, with 
the parson of the parish; but with no other soul the parish contained 
(I must remark, for the pleasure of writing the words, that the dear 
old Vicar of Halfont was a village priest of a type seldom to be met 
with now: a village priest with the untroubled belief himself of a 
little child, but tolerant, from fine breeding and wide culture alike, to 
every variety of opinion among his parishioners): once a year, even, 
dined, with little Susan, at the Vicarage. “Fielding is a queer 
fellow,” the Vicar would say ; “never comes to church, holds terribly 
wrong opinions about rates and tithes, but he and his little girl dine 
with me every Christmas, and I can’t help forgiving him all his 
wrong-headedness when I hear them sing together. If our orthodox 
people had only the divine voices of these latitudinarians, what a choir 
we might have !” 

And this yearly dining-out was the solitary dissipation, the one act 
of social intercourse that broke Mr. Fielding’s lonely existence. 
During the lifetime of his wife, whom he tenderly loved, he had 
been brought, perforce, if not into friendliness, into some degree of 
contact with hig neighbours. Mrs. Fielding, a quiet-tempered little 
woman, unrivalled in her pastry and damson-cheese, and regarding 
books much as the wife of an ironmonger would regard stoves or 
saucepans, made it a point of faith to air her best cap and hear the 
village gossip whenever opportunity offered; and on rare occasions 
would prevail upon her husband, very miserable in his dress-clothes, 
and with his song-books and violin under his arm, to accompany her 
to some of the village tea-parties. After her death, which happened 
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when Susan was six years of age, he fell back at once and for ever 
upon his own society. “The morose nature of the man showing 
itself,” said the village people among whom he lived, and yet from 
whose’ companionship he held himself so utterly, so suspiciously, 
aloof. 

He fell back upon his own society; and from the day of his wife’s 
burial until that of his own death, led (in a road-side villa, ten miles 
from London) the life of a hermit. And yet it must not for a moment 
be supposed that Mr. Fielding was a philosopher, raised by superior 
reason above the common weaknesses of humanity. He was, on the 
contrary, the least philosophical, the most sensitive of men, as open to 
offence, as famous for “taking the law” of everybody, with or without 
provocation, as Tom Touchey himself. He would no more dine or 
drink tea with a neighbour than he would go to church, or abstain 
from openly pruning his pears on a Sunday; but let any man, from 
the lord of the manor downwards, attempt to fire a gun across the 
bookseller’s orchard, or fish in the hundred feet of canal that ran 
along the bottom of the bookseller’s garden, and he would speedily 
discover with what manner of hermit he had to deal! 

“Human nature is the same in us all,” the old Vicar would say, his 
kindly optimist spirit ever thinking the best that could be thought of 
every man. “If our social instincts don’t show themselves in one 
shape they will in another. Poor Fielding’s actions and law-suits 
and ejectments are just his fashion of holding communion with his 
fellows. If it had not been for that willow-fence case between him 
and Dicky Ffrench, I believe he would never have held up his head 
again after his wife’s death.” 

And possibly the Vicar was right. Still, a social instinct that takes 
the form of perpetually dragging other people into the hands of 
lawyers, is scarcely one for ordinary minds to appreciate. Mr. Fielding 
died ; and his little daughter reaped the fruits of all his long dissent 
from the common opinions of the world. A London solicitor whom 
she had never seen, an uncle in France whose name she had never 
heard, were appointed by her father’s will as Susan’s legal guardians. 
Friends, with the exception of her morning governess and the Vicar, 
she had none. Even Miss Jemima Ffrench, the kindest-hearted old 
woman in the whole country round, declared openly that she could 
take no interest in the concerns of a man who, for more than a dozen 
years, had embroiled her brother in a law-suit about the willow-fence! 
For Mr. Fielding’s radical opinions Miss Jemima had never cared a 
straw. Church and state were not going to be upset by the half- 
crazed notions of a poor little Brentford bookseller. His atheism lay 
between himself and his Maker. But to go to law about the willow- 
fence,—the fence that the oldest people in Halfont would swear had 
always belonged to the lord of the manor!—No; Miss Jemima could 
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not forgive him that. And so, now that Joseph Fielding lay dead— 
the querulous sharp face, querulous no longer; the brain, with its 
oddities and disbeliefs, quiet; the heart, with its superficial hatreds, 
its deep affections, cold—not a servant from the great house wag sent 
to inquire for his child. We pay these penalties for eccentricity. 
Men and women will forgive us every vice, nay, every virtue that they 
can understand. Some out-of-the-way whim, some crank about a 
willow-fence, will freeze Christian charity at its font, even charity 
as genuine and as broad as Miss Jemima’s. 

“To inquire.” It would have mattered nothing to Susan if every 
inhabitant of the parish, of the county, had come to inquire for her, 
to sympathise with her. She mourned for her father as she had 
loved him, with her whole strength ; mourned as those natures that 
love through sheer physical necessity do mourn ; and when, a month 
after his burial, one of the servants led her, passive, to morning 
service, her childish face had so altered that scarcely a woman in the 
church could look at her without remorseful tears. Whatever Joseph 
Fielding had been, the child, they began to recollect, was alone and 
friendless ; dwindling, too; in another six months would rest, likelier 
than not, beside her parents. And coming out of church, old Miss 
F french, a world of contrition at her warm heart, walked straight up 
to the forlorn little creature’s side, took her hands, and kissed her in 
the sight of all the congregation. “T’ll come to see you this evening, 
my dear, and I'll bring Portia—we ought to have come sooner. 
Portia will cheer you. Poor child! you must not be left to mourn by 
yourself any longer.” 

Portia came, and Susan was cheered—not consoled; two months 
later you see her standing in her old place on the bridge, weeping the 
old tears for the voice, the step, she should know no more; but 
cheered by the magnetic, irresistible influence that youthful laughter, 
a sunny, youthful presence, must ever prove to a mourner of seventeen ! 
The good old Vicar had visited her, and left her spirit dull and crushed 
as he found it. Her governess had read her admonishing lectures 
about the paganism of this sorrow without hope—the duty of resigna- 
tion and self-control—in vain. Before she had been five minutes in 
the room with Portia, before she had listened five minutes to Portia’s 
airy chatter, Susan’s cheeks actually began to dimple again as they 
used. I don’t know whether, as we grow older, we feel our losses 
lightened by being brought in contact with the possession of others. 
Children—and Susan, though she was seventeen, was a child—can be 
lured out of their sorrows by the sight of pretty toys, of other chil- 
dren at play, without an envious pang. The beautiful face in its tiny 
bonnet, the soft peach-coloured silk, the little trinkets, the dainty 
collar and cuffs of this girlish visitor (immensely bored by the work 
of charity she was performing), were better medicine for her sad heart 
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than either physician or parson could have administered. “I shall 
see you again to-morrow ?” she asked, very shyly, as her visitors were 
leaving. And when Portia gave a careless promise to visit her every 
day—oh! well, twice a day, “if it could possibly do anybody any 
good,” Susan Fielding once more felt that life was not wholly and 
absolutely without flavour. 

The poor little girl must love: there is the truth: she could no 
more live without loving than without breathing, and in default of 
stronger support, her arms stretched themselves out instinctively to 
Portia Ffrench. Portia, who at times found the love even of an 
affianced lover a weight too heavy for her ease-loving shoulders to 
sustain ! 


Cuarter II. 


Susan raised her face at last, and saw a man’s figure standing about 
three yards distant from her on the bridge,—a figure which her short- 
sighted eyes, additionally blind at this moment with tears, failed to 
recognise. 

She drew back with a little frightened cry, and found her hand 
taken and held in a firm, warm grasp. 

“Tm not going to let you pass me like that, Miss Susan, indeed 
Tm not. I’ve been watching here for the last five minutes without 
your knowing it, and I say it’s a sin for you to fret as youdo. As 
if—ahem !—these things didn’t happen to all of us. As if young 
people mustn’t expect to survive their parents! And to say (yes, 
you've been talking aloud), to say that no one will ever be fond of you 
again. Why shouldn’t lots of people be fond of you always, I should 
like to know ?” 

The grasp was hearty, the voice pleasant; the face of the speaker 
emphatically what would be called a good face, ruddy of hue, well- 
favoured of feature, open of expression. But Susan shrank away as 
if she had been hurt. 

“T can’t help fretting, thank you, Mr. Collinson ; and I don’t want 
to make any new friends. It’s very good of you and Eliza to trouble 
yourselves about me as you do, but—but—I like to be alone.” 
Saying this she tried, in vain, to take her hand from her captor’s ; 
then stood silent; evidently biding her time, like a frightened child, 
to break away from him anew, and run home. 

The young man looked down with a mixed expression, part con- 
temptuous pity, part ardent tenderness, into her face. In common 
with most of the people about Halfont, Tom Collinson did not consider 
Susan as over-bright in her intellect, but he fancied her—+to use his 
own language—as he had never fancied any woman during his whole 
three-and-twenty years of life. A vagrant freak of the imagination, 
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it must be confessed ; Tom Collinson’s tastes generally being of the 
earth earthy, and Susan’s face one for all save the most refined be- 
holders to pass over with careless notice. A delicately modelled fore- 
head, on which the dark hair rests in thick natural-curling rings, a 
sensitive, full-cut mouth, a pair of grey eyes, to which extreme short- 
sightedness lends almost the pathetic, unanswerable look of blindness 
—what is there in this pallid child’s face to rouse the admiration of a 
man to whom ruddy lips, and pink and white complexions, yes, and 
plenty of animal life and audacity, have hitherto been the highest 
ideal of feminine charms? Collinson put the question to himself as 
he looked down on Susan’s white, tear-stained cheeks ; and the only 
answer he could get was—that he did passionately admire it ; more 
perhaps at this very moment when the girl stood, shy and unwilling, 
and drawing her little cold hand away from his, than he had done 
since he first began to lose his head about her at all. The fact was a 
fact, but inexplicable. (Save, indeed, on a favourite hypothesis of the 
Vicar’s: namely, that in the commonest, coarsest natures there must 
exist some one fine instinct, some latent affinity with superior sweet- 
ness and beauty, which it needs but the right influence at the right 
moment to call forth... But this is quite the last explanation of his 
folly that would have offered itself to Tom Collinson’s mind !) 

“Tf you were to goa little more into company, I’m sure it would 
do you good ; Eliza says so too. Now, why couldn’t you walk across 
the heath and take tea with us sometimes? and I’d meet you and 
bring you back—only too glad of the chance. Oh! I forgot,’—a dis- 
tinct change was discernible in Collinson’s voice,—“ I quite forgot ! 
You are too much taken up with your grand lord of the manor set 
to care for Eliza any more.” 

“You are very good,” was Susan’s hesitating answer, “and so is 
Eliza. Now that the evenings are so long, I shouldn’t mind coming 
sometimes, if you’re sure it would be no trouble to you to walk back 
with me? You see the servants have both gone to their new places, 
and I’ve only old Nancy Wicks, from the Ffrench’s lodge, to stay with 
me till the sale.” 

“Trouble! very likely I should call it trouble to walk with you,” 
answered Collinson, coming a step nearer. “ As if I wouldn’t like to 
walk with you every day of my life, if you would let me! Now this 
evening—it’s only just five o’clock—why couldn’t you come back with 
me! this evening? We could walk after tea to the firs—I have heard 
you say you like seeing the sunset from the firs: and... oh! well there's 
no sun to set, as it happens, but we should have the walk just the same, 
and I—I mean Eliza and I—would bring you back.” He made this 
amendment in answer to the denial that he saw was coming from the 
girl’s lips. 

“But Iam going to spend this evening with the Ffrenches,” said 
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Susan. “It’s the first time I have ever been asked to their house. 
Mr. Josselin, the gentleman Portia is going to marry, will be there, 
and—and—any other evening, you know, I could walk with you and 
your sister.” 

The blood rose on Tom Collinson’s face. “Eliza and I, of course, 
must wait until you have no better engagement!” he remarked, bit- 
terly. ‘“ We couldn’t for a moment hope to keep you from such fine 
company as Mr. Josselin’s! But you surprise me when you say this 
is the first time you have been asked to the Ffrenches’ house. I thought 
you and Portia Ffrench were sworn friends? called each other by 
your Christian names, and the rest of it ?” 

“Portia has been extremely kind to me,” answered Susan, warmly. 
“Thad never spoken to any of the Ffrenches in my life—I suppose 
because papa and Colonel F french both wanted those willows on the 
river-bank—but when I was in my trouble old Miss Jemima brought 
Portia to see me, and I got fond of her at once, and she told me I 
might call her Portia, and sent mea photograph of herself next day. I 
hayen’t seen so very much of her since.” Susan’s countenance fell as 
she recalled the numberless days when she had stayed in-doors, ex- 
pecting her new friend in vain. “ But then Portia has been paying 
a visit in London, and she is so much sought after, and engaged to be 
married so soon—how could she have time to remember me ?” 

“Portia Ffrench, if what folks say of her is true, remembers 
precious little but her own pleasure,” remarked Collinson, savagely. 
His passion for Susan was sincere enough to render him vaguely 
jealous already of every one she liked. “I hear this last lover of 
hers is little better than a fool; but, whatever he is, I don’t envy him 
his bargain. If Portia Ffrench wanted to treat you as a friend and 
an equal, she would never have gone all these weeks without asking 
you inside their doors.” 

“ Any one in mourning like mine doesn’t look to be asked out,” said 
Susan. “The Ffrenches’ house is always full of company when Portia 
is at home, and Miss Jemima has too much consideration to invite me 
among strangers. My being asked there this evening is all a kind 
thought of Portia’s. To-day is my birthday, and she was resolved, 
she said, to give me a great treat on it, and let me make Mr. Josselin’s 
acquaintance. I hope you will never say anything against Portia 
again. It hurts me.” 

She got her hand resolutely from Collinson’s as she spoke, turned, 
and began to walk fast along the two hundred yards of path which lay 
between the bridge and her home : Tom Collinson turned too. After 
a minute—“ And so it’s your birthday to-day?” he began. “ Don’t 
be cross with me for speaking against Portia Ffrench'! I can’t bear 
the thought of any one slighting you. What a fool Eliza must have 
been not to tell me so! Now, if I bring you something to-morrow 
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instead, will you take the will for the deed, and accept it as a birthday 
present ?” 

“T think you had much better not waste ‘your money,” said Susan, 
half-displeased, half-relentant. ‘“ Papa never liked me to take presents: 
when he was alive.” 

“ And you mean to go on in everything just according to his old- 
fashioned ideas!” cried Collinson, not, as you see,a man of super-- 
delicacy in thought or speech. 

“Tf I can, I will,” said Susan; “though, to be sure, that will be- 
almost impossible, for he was clever and saw—oh! in an instant—what. 
was right to do and what was wrong, and never made a mistake,. 
whileI ... .” 

She stopped, her lips quivering. 

“And you'll want some one to be at your elbow, and advise you, 
and look after you, always,” said Collinson, promptly. “ That’s about 
what you'll want. You know you never could go on living alone as: 
you do now, Miss Susan.” ' 

“TI know it very well,’ said Susan, shrinking, as every word of 
Collinson’s seemed to have the power to make her shrink. “ Don’t 
talk about it, please ; I’ve a fortnight left to me of home. Time enough 
to talk about leaving when the dreadful day comes. You don’t know 
what home is to me—how awful the thought is of going away and 
living among strangers in a strange place for the rest of my life !” 

“Well, home is home, be it ever so humble,” said Collinson, 
glancing up, contemptuously—they were now close to Addison Lodge— 
at the stucco road-side villa, with its prim lawn and fish-pond, and. 
dusty summer-house, surmounted by a huge weathercock that would 
have been in proportion on a church-steeple—the cockney villa which 
to Joseph Fielding’s daughter was the one abode worth living in on 
the earth. “ But I don’t think you need look far to find a place just 
as good as Addison Lodge? Now, Eliza’s.cottage——” 

“Mr. Collinson !” 

“Oh! well, small, Pll allow, but big enough for you two little 
women to get on in. Why couldn’t you come to us, and you and 
Eliza set up housekeeping together, as you don’t particularly relish: 
the thought of this French uncle you are to go to? I was talking to. 
Eliza about it this morning, and ——” 

“And I am sorry you wasted your time so much,” interrupted 
Susan, not without temper. “Uncle Adam, my French uncle, as you 
call him, is the guardian papa appointed for me, and he has offered me 
a home, and I shall live there—till I am an old woman, I dare say— 
because it is my duty. I want to keep house with no one. Eliza must 
know that she and I would never get on together—never! I wish: 
you good-day, sir !” 

And before Tom Collinson could find time to collect his ideas into a 
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conciliatory speech, the garden-gate had opened and shut, and Susan’s 
small figure shot away behind the hollies which, tortured into different 
varieties of pyramids and monsters, stood on either side the entrance 
to Addison Lodge. 

The young man waited until he had caught one more glimpse of 
her as she ran quickly up the steps before the front door; then he 
took out a cigar, lit it, and, with his hands thrust into his pockets, 
and a complacent smile on his ruddy, good-looking face, set forth upon 
his homeward walk across the heath. Susan breathed freer when, 
from the window of her own little room upstairs (helped by the 
spectacles which, with no one by to see, she was not too shy to put 
on), she watched him depart. That Tom Collinson could be in love 
with her ; in love, as people are in books ; that his intrusive questions 
about her “lord of the manor friends,” his interest in her future 
prospects, could be prompted by any deeper feeling than curiosity, the 
child was far from guessing. He was Miss Collinson’s brother, and 
at his sister's bidding, doubtless, took the daily trouble of these long 
walks across the heath to see how she was getting on. Still—still 
there was enough of her sex’s nascent instinct in Susan’s heart for 
something in Tom Collinson’s attentions to frighten her: every time 
they met she was forced against her will to feel that, while she liked 
him less, his kindness brought her more and more into this man’s 
power! In her love-sheltered child’s world she had never, during her 
father’s life, experienced the feeling of positive dislike towards man or 
woman. As coldly perhaps as it was possible for her to regard any 
human creature with whom she was constantly thrown, she had 
regarded her governess, Miss Collinson, partly because her governess 
was inseparable from French verbs, English grammar, and sums 
(and in every branch of education Susan was alike obtuse) ; but also 
from another unconfessed and still more cogent reason. Miss Collin- 
son, a faded, half-pretty little spinster under forty, had for a great 
many years cherished a subdued, not altogether hopeless fondness for 
Mr. Fielding, and this fondness—wholly unrecognised by its object-— 
Susan, almost since she could remember anything, had divined. She 
was too single-hearted, too thorough a child for any secret fear of her 
father’s making a second marriage to disturb her happiness. The 
bare notion of Miss Collinson at his side, of Miss Collinson filling the 
place of the dead mother in their little household, would have been 
profanity to her! What she knew, what, with all a child’s passionate 
jealousy, she resented, was that Miss Collinson for ever, and in a 
hundred small underhand ways, strove to please Mr. Fielding; would 
not gainsay him when he advanced opinions at directest opposition to 
her own; gave way without even the form of contradiction to every 
eccentric crotchet about his daughter’s education; worst crime of all, 
on days when she was certain of his coming home early, would 
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attempt such poor blandishments in the way of personal adornment 
as her frugal wardrobe could furnish forth. “As if papa so much 
as looks at her!” Susan would think, watching some oft-darned bit of 
lace, some faded neck-ribbon of Miss Collinson’s, with silent jealous 
aversion. “As if he cares for any one looking nice but me!” 

The child’s nature was too really generous, and Miss Collinson— 
mildest of sentimental women! too really inoffensive for the feelings 
ever to strengthen into one of more than potential bitterness ; indeed, 
now that her father was gore, now that she had seen Miss Collinson 
mourn for him dead as sincerely as she had striven to win his affection 
living, Susan’s sensitive conscience reproached her for many a small 
wickedness that jealousy had prompted her to commit in bygone 
days. But, as regarded Miss Collinson’s brother, her feelings were 
widely different. Susan Fielding had no acquaintance whatever, theo- 
retically, with the words “vulgarity,” or “good breeding.” Her 
father, a Brentford bookseller, clad in his tradesman’s black suit, 
abrupt of speech, unconventional of manner, had to her been as much 
a gentleman as the old Vicar in his fine silk stockings and cambric 
neckerchief, and with his polished well-rounded sentences and courtly 
past-century air. But in her heart was the instinct, the essence of 
true gentle breeding —immaterial essence which finishing-schools, 
dancing-masters, and diligent study of books of etiquette fail some- 
times to instil into the daughters of higher commercial persons than 
Mr. Joseph Fielding! And everything Tom Collinson said, or did, or 
looked, came with a sort of jarring shock to her nerves. He wore 
grand chains and rings, but his hands were coarse ; and Susan’s blind 
eyes saw the coarse hands clearer than the good-looking face. He 
loaded his handkerchief with bergamot. His clothes, smart though 
their cut might be, were not accompanied by the snow-white linen 
that it had been the pride of the little, girl’s life to attend to, “as 
mamma used,” for her father. And then he stood so near her when 
he talked; and it was always so horribly palpable, despite the 
bergamot, that he had been smoking cheap cigars; and he would 
hold her unwilling hand, so infinitely longer than was necessary, in 
his own hot clasp whenever he got the chance ! 

“T don’t like him, I shall never like him,” thought Susan, as she 
stood and watched his short square figure disappear across the bridge. 
“‘T suppose I should have more chance of making friends if I could 
care for men and women like the Collinsons, but I can’t. I want a 
world full of people like Portia, only ”—with a sigh, this—“ they 
mustn’t all have found a Mr. Josselin! Ah, if I could meet some 
one handsome and graceful and good as she is, yet who would not be 
above loving me! Some one—quite unlike poor Tom Collinson, of 


course—yet who would watch, and wait, and take the trouble about 
me that he does.” 
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And then she fell into a day-dream—a marvellously innocent one: 
the old Vicar and Tom Collinson were the only men she knew to 
speak to in the world—but the day-dream of a girl of seventeen for 
all that. 


Cuapter III. 


. 


Tue Ffrenches’ dinner-hour was six ; and by seven o’clock Susan stood 
before her glass, “drest” for this first grand dissipation of her life! 
Her shock head of hair had been duly wetted in the hope of making 
it smooth and neat, thereby causing it to twine in more profuse little 
waving rings than ever round her forehead ; her every-day stuff frock 
was replaced by her Sunday one of silk and crape; an old-fashioned 
jet necklace, one of her mother’s scanty stock of trinkets, was clasped 
round her babyish white throat. 

“TI hope Portia won’t be ashamed of me before Mr. Josselin,” she 
thought, looking close and with extremely distrustful eyes at the 
charming little picture her glass gave back. “Papa thought me 
pretty, but I don’t! I’m like no other girl living, with my great eyes 
and odd hair, and by Portia—oh, by Portia’s side what shall I look 
like! However, Mr. Josselin won’t trouble his head much about me, 
that’s one comfort, and Portia herself is too good and generous to mind 
my being plain.” 

And then Susan ran downstairs, put on her scarlet garden-cloak, 
and with its hood drawn close round her brown curls—a dearer little 
picture than before—ran along the hundred yards of high road that 
divided Addison Lodge from the gate of Colonel Ffrench’s avenue. A 
minute or two later she found herself within the house, hitherto an 
inaccessible holy of holies in her childish imagination ; with a beating 
heart followed the majestic old butler, Jekyll, up a noiseless velvet- 
carpeted staircase; was sensible that a door opened, that she was 
shown into a room full of light and colour and the perfume of flowers ; 
and then—then shyness and short sight mingled got the better of her, 
and she stopped abruptly, a confused singing in her ears, and a sense 
that twenty people at least must be looking at her frightened face and 
rough hair with pitying wonder ! 

A note or two of subdued treble laughter broke on her ear with 
welcome relief; and, guided by the sound, she ran across the room to 
an open balconied window where Portia Ffrench, a gentleman by her 
side, was standing. 

“We watched you up the road, my dear—such a funny little red- 
riding-hood as you looked!” And Portia F french stooped and touched 
Susan’s cheek with her lips. ‘ Why didn’t you come sooner? We 
have been expecting you this age. Mr. George Blake, Miss Fielding. 
You must call her Susan, all the evening, mind. Young ladies until 
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they come out retain the privilege of being called by their Christian 
names.” 

Mr. George Blake! Susan looked up, startled, into the face of this 
man with whom Portia was on such evident terms of easy familiarity, 
yet who was not Mr. Josselin,—not Portia’s lover. 

“Yes, we expected you long ago,” he said, good-humouredly, for 
Portia had told him Susan’s story, and he believed her to be, as she 
looked, a little girl of fifteen. ‘“ We are going out for a walk by the 
river by-and-by, and shall sadly need a fourth, Susan. You are to 
be the fourth. You are to be my companion, and I hope you mean 
to take care of me, and amuse me the entire evening.” : 

The tone of this speech was so kind, the shake of the hand that 
accompanied it so hearty, that Susan’s dimples began to show them- 
selves, a faint blush to overspread her cheeks. 

“Ah! but you mustn’t frighten the poor child with fine speeches,” 
eried Portia quickly. “Susan will not understand you unless you 
call black, black, and white, white. She is not worldly and artificial, 
and—what was the other word ?.... like the rest of us, you must 
remember.” ‘This with a little imperious toss of the head, and care- 
lessly moving so that her own pure-cut profile was the contrast to 
which George Blake’s eyes turned from the irregular, childish beauty, 
if beauty it could be said to possess, of Susan’s face. 

Portia Ffrench was a wonderfully handsome woman: she was only 
one-and-twenty, yet it never occurred to you to think of her, or speak 
of her, as a girl: finely-built, long of throat, graceful; the forehead 
somewhat too high, perhaps, for fashion, but well carved and smooth 
as marble: the nose, and upper lip, and chin, all without a fault. 
What a noble, what a high-bred looking woman, you thought, the 
first day you were introduced to her! Then, when you had watched 
the play of feature—the delicate nostril, the small, curved mouth, so 
prodigal of smiles—what charm, what endless mobility of expression ! 
Then later (unless you happened to have fallen over head and ears in: 
love with her meanwhile) your first opinion of Portia Ffrench changed 
a little, and you thought—if only the smiles were less prodigal! if 
the mouth, even at the expense of its perfect symmetry, could grow 
passionate or tender! if the coal-black eyes, the least handsome 
feature of the face, could tell any story, good or bad, concerning their 
possessor’s soul! Well, it was some time before you got to this; and 
the chances were, as I hinted, that your reason was subjugated long 
before your first admiration had had time to cool. At this instant, the 
soft evening light resting on her jetty hair and deep-tinted' Titian- 
like face, it struck George Blake with sudden force that he had never 
yet seen Teddy Josselin’s betrothed look so handsome. But then, this. 
was a thought which on an average struck him about four times an 
hour whenever he was in Portia’s society! For George Blake was in 
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love. As well tell a truth in three words that three elaborate pages 
could tell no better; a truth which Susan, unsophisticated though she 
was, could not be five minutes in the company of these two persons 
without discovering. 

“Grandpapa and Aunt Jemima will be here directly, Susan. They 
are still over their port—I mean their toast-and-water. I shall intro- 
duce you to grandpapa as ‘Susan,’ only, remember, grandpapa is so 
queer—I mean he will like you a great deal better if he doesn’t know 
how near a neighbour you have been all these years. Now, please, 
put away your terrified look.” Susan had frozen within herself 
anew at the awful thought of being introduced to old Colonel Ffrench. 
“Take out your spectacles—yes, this child wears spectacles, Mr. Blake 
—and assure yourself that there is no one here but us, and that we 
are not very awe-inspiring when you come to view us closely.” 

Perfectly obedient, Susan took out her glasses and held them, but 
without putting them on, before her eyes; already she had a dim 
dread of being made to look ridiculous in George Blake’s sight. A 
long, country-house drawing-room, all easy chairs, and natural flowers, 
and open windows, Portia, in her dainty dinner-dress, a tall man’s 
figure standing by Portia’s side—this was what she saw. 

“Tm not frightened in the least, thank you,” returning her glasses 
to her pocket, “and I’m very glad no one else is here; only, you 
know, Portia, you said I was to see Mr. Josselin.” 

Portia laughed ; one of the pleasantest laughs you ever heard— 
trilling, natural, yet full of sustained quality—a laugh to have made 
the fortune of an actress of manners, in the days when actresses of 
manners existed. “Mr. Josselin? Of course you shall see Mr. 
Josselin, little Susan. Teddy! where are you? Come—not and be 
killed, but be looked at, immediately—why, I verily believe he is 
asleep again! 

She moved across to the easiest chair the room contained, rested 
her hand on its back, and looked down, as one might look at a pet 
cat, at something lazily curled up inside. “Teddy! do, if you can, 
arouse yourself, and come and speak to Susan. I told you about 
Susan, you know—well, she is here, and wanting to see you.” 

“Dear little Susan, how good, how natural of her!” said a sleepy 
voice. “I like Susan already, now, for that very—what is it ?—trait ; 
that is the word—trait in her character. But couldn’t she be brought 
up here? Are Susans like syllabubs and cowslips, and everything 
beginning with an ‘S$ ’—no, cowslips don’t begin with an ‘S,’ but it’s 

all the same. Are Susans—you’ve put me out, child. I don’t know 
what I was going to say. The thread’s broke.” 

“Are Susans always to be looked at in the open air? (When I 
am by, you need never mind losing the thread of a discourse, however 
important, Teddy! J know what is coming.) Asa rule, yes; but in 
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the present instance, no. Miss Susan Fielding is standing about four 
yards distant from you at this moment, and I am waiting, if is 
please, to introduce you to her.” 

Upon this the curled-up figure rose languidly, and advanced ; and 
Susan, for the first time in her life, saw the picture of a real London 
dandy in evening dress. It was a very finished picture of its kind; 
and she looked at it curiously, and with admiration ludicrously visible 
upon her simple face. Portia watched her, well-pleased. These 
unhackneyed critics are often the ones most to be dreaded, and Mr. 
Josselin was sufficiently one of Portia’s personal possessions by this 


time for her to be jealous of the effect he produced, even on the village ‘ 


perceptions of Susan Fielding. 

“ You two are to be great friends, remember. Shake hands, Susan ; 
Mr. Josselin is not quite an ogre when you know him better, although 
the first impression he gives is, 1 must confess, of an ogreish and 
forbidding kind.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so, ’'m sure!” cried Susan, eagerly. “ Quite the 
reverse.” 

At which remark, or at the sincerity of voice with which it was 
uttered, George Blake laughed aloud. His was a delightfully hearty 
laugh, notwithstanding the hopeless malady from which he suffered, 
and it broke forth abruptly, the moment anything tickled his fancy, 
like a schoolboy’s. 

“‘T never had a thing like that said to me since I was born,” he 
eried. “If I had—from lips like Susan’s !—it would flatter me so that 
I should look in the glass a dozen times a day for a week to come, and 
you, who are satiated with pretty speeches, get as many of them as 
you choose, Josselin. The injustice of the world !” 

“Did I make a pretty speech ?” said Susan, opening her great eyes. 
“Oh! Ididn’t mean it. Tonly meant ... Portia knows what I meant.” 

“That Mr. Josselin is not absolutely like an ogre,” finished Portia, 
with a glance at her lover’s boyish face. “ Well, I am very glad you 
think so, Susan; and now let us all try to be sociable, and to get to 
like each other, if we can.” 

She moved back to her place beside the open window, her head 
brought negligently in contact with a drooping spray of guelder 
roses (an admirable foil that sultry yellow to her clear dark skin), and 
before a minute had past was engrossed in the one occupation in 
existence that cost her neither trouble nor weariness; running on, 
that is to say, with all manner of airy nonsense to the man of whom 
she was sure, yet holding captive some other poor wretch—George 
Blake for the time being—by furtive looks, by plaintive little under- 
tones, at her side. 

Susan stood, unnoticed of all three, and watched and listened. 
What wit was Portia’s, she thought, as subject after subject—it might 
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be juster to say, person after person—was brought forward just sufli- 
ciently to receive a few of Portia’s off-handed, half-jesting, half-bitter 
strictures then dismissed! What grace, what beauty! How natural 
that these two men, that all men, should be Portia’s slaves! And 
then she fell to comparing the merits of the slaves themselves, 
trying to think, if she were in Portia’s place, which of the two she 
would smile on most, or whether, like Portia, she would smile, doling 
out short-lived hope and despair by turns on both! 

“T dare say I should smile equally on both,” she decided, after 
serious thought. “It must be so delightful to see people waiting for 
one’s words like that. Perhaps in reality I should care for Mr. 
Josselin least, and yet he is so good-looking, and has such a pretty 
manner, that I -couldn’t keep from liking him in my heart. Oh, 
how pleasant Portia’s life is! How different they both are to Tom 
Collinson !” 

And in her journal that night—a journal in which the number of 
fish her father had caught in the canal, or the way she had shirked an 
exercise, or her sensations on first wearing a trained skirt, had hitherto 
been the kind of matter recorded by Susan—the two portraits were 
thus sketched : 

“ Portia’s lover—her real lover, I mean—is the prettiest man I 
ever saw. I got to feel at my ease with him afterwards; but when 
he first spoke to me my breath seemed almost taken away, he looked 
so beautiful. He wore a coat with white silk trimmings, and a lily of 
the valley and rosebud, and beautiful embroidery over pink inser- 
tion, and shoes such as I never saw before, and silk stockings. 
Altogether he made me think of those court gallants in Charing 
Cross who separated Alice and Fenella from Julian. His pocket- 
handkerchief was fine cambric, worked in the corners; his hair was 
parted like a girl’s. He made me laugh a great deal, and yet, when 
I come to think of it, I can’t particularly remember anything he said. 
I thought he smiled more to show his white teeth than because he 
was much amused himself. When he winked his blue eyes, he winked 
so slowly that I always thought he must be going to sleep. Portia 
seems fond of him, and yet to like to laugh at him, which I don’t 
understand. Mr. George Blake has a dark serious face, something 
like the frontispiece of Oliver Goldsmith. He has no pretty ways like 
Mr. Josselin, and was dressed as other men dress. Although, of course, 
he thought of nothing but Portia (for I am afraid he is in love with 
her too), Mr. Blake was so kind to me, and walked home with me, 
and ....” here three or four words were diligently obliterated 

. “and spoke of papa as if he had known him.” 

And then, in a line by itself, carefully written and understroked, 

this confession : “ I like Mr. Blake.” 
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Ar the end of another quarter of an hour old Colonel Ffrench and his 
sister came up to the drawing-room. Susan started round at the 
sound of the opening door, all her shyness returning at the thought 
of being in the awful presence of Colonel Ffrench, and Portia, a 
world of graceful protection in her manner, led the little girl across 
the room to her grandfather. “Here is Susan, grandpapa—my friend, 
Susan. To-day is her birthday, and this is her first visit to Halfont 
Manor.” 

It was a plan devised by Portia and Miss Jemima that Susan’s 
surname should be withheld from Colonel Ffrench; the greatest 
misery of whose self-centered life had during a long course of years 
arisen from the litigations and lawyers’ letters of Joseph Fielding. 
“Susan... .? I beg your pardon, my dear, but I did not catch 
your other name—poor Portia speaks so indistinctly. Iam very glad 
to see you at Halfont, very glad. Jemima, will you see that some of 
the windows, indeed that all the windows are closed. Our little friend 
looks delicate. We must not allow her to stand in this thorough 
draught.” 

Miss Jemima ran dutifully and shut all the windows except Portia’s, 
with which she dared not interfere; Colonel Ffrench seated himself 
with difficulty, for he was a martyr to rheumatic gout, by the fire. 
Susan stood} close at his side, too frightened to get away, trying to 
reconcile to her senses the fact that this bland old gentleman with his 
soft slow voice, and good-natured manner to herself, could indeed be 
Dicky Ffrench—her father’s enemy, the wicked lord of the manor of 
whom even the cottagers spoke in a certain tone and with a certain 
shake of the head, implying that more was known of Dicky F french 
than was good to repeat! Could this be the man who had married 
two rich wives and gambled away the fortunes of each. Glancing at 
his delicate well-shaped old hands, Susan could not but remember, with 
a shudder, the popular misgiving regarding the suddenness of those 
wives’ deaths! The man who in his youth had been a duellist, in his 
middle-age a gambler, and who now—his sons, it was whispered, 
working as common labourers in the colonies; old Miss Jemima, 
Portia, dependent upon him—had sunk the last remnant of his 
riches in an annuity for the sake of an extra two or three per cent. of 
income ? 

“Our tumble-down old place is tolerably pleasant in the spring, my 
dear,” he remarked, looking up with kindly courtesy at the shy 
embarrassed little girl—what a handsome old face it was! Portia’s 
features and jet-black eyes, set off, as if by powder, by his well- 
preserved silver-grey hair. “There are too many of those high elms 
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about us for health, and we hear the working of the powder- 
mills a great deal more distinctly than is pleasant; but a poor 
man—and I am a very poor man, Susan—cannot always choose his 
residence. This little Halfont box is the only place belonging to me 
now.” 

“J—I should call yours a very large place, sir,” said Susan, 
struggling between her terror at speaking at all and the bewilderment 
she felt at hearing the manor and its grand old elms, yes, and the 
powder-mills themselves, disparaged. If these things were of small 
account what was Addison Lodge? “TI suppose it’s larger than any- 
thing in Halfont, even the Vicarage?” she added, with an appealing 
look in the direction of Miss Jemima. 

“That is right, my dear little. . . Sarah?” 

“Susan, sir.” 

“Susan, to be sure—poor Portia speaks so indistinctly—quite 
right, Susan. Always make people contented with what they possess : 
I try to be contented myself. We grow perforce to be philosophers, as 
we get old, my dear. Mine és the largest house in the parish, and 
has some pretty grounds around it, as Portia would show you if the 
evening were notsodamp. Now from these windows, the side windows 
especially, we have a charming peep of the river, so we call our little 
canal, and in a week or two shall have a better one. There are a 
couple of willows I have been trying to get down for the last dozen 
years, but a cantankerous fellow next door 4 

“Susan, Susan dear, come and talk to me, and I'll tell you all about 
it,” interrupted old Miss Jemima quickly. “Don’t you see your 
paper, brother?” and she drew a little table, his glasses, and the 
Times, to Colonel Ffrench’s side. ‘Now, I know you want to read 
last night’s debate and not be troubled by us. Susan, come and help 
me pour out the tea. We shall have it cold as usual if we wait until 
Portia remembers her duties.” 

Saying which, Miss Jemima led Susan away to the farthest and 
pleasantest window in the room, a window overlooking the lawn and 
flower-garden, not the canal; then by a kind squeeze of the hand, a 
whispered, “ You must not heed my brother, child; we old people are 
crusty and need forbearance!” managed to charm away the child’s 
indignation—indignation which even the dreadful presence of Colonel 
Ffrench himself would not have restrained had the subject of the 
’ willow-fence been allowed to progress. 

Dear Miss Jemima—kindliest of all kindly hearts, if custom did 
not forbid our interest in a heroine of sixty-five—did not imperatively 
exact that lovers, marriage, and again lovers should fill nine-tenths of 
every three volumes, what a pleasant task it would be to write the 
story of your life! “I have brought up fourteen children,” Miss 


Jemima would say, not without a flush of maternal vanity, “ five of 
VOL. XXY. 
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one generation, nine of the next, and I have lived in all climates, and 
have nursed people in yellow fever and cholera, and been under fire 
twice. And now I have the charge of Portia!” This, with a shake 
of the head implying that the most onerous post of her life had, as 
indeed she felt to be the case, been reserved for the last. 

At twenty years old Jemima Ffrench, as ready it may be assumed 
for her own share of life’s sweets as other young women of that age, 
had been suddenly called upon to take the place of mother to a 
nursery full of motherless little boys and girls, her brother Richard's 
children. Colonel Ffrench was in the Guards, a man of fashion and 
pleasure, at the time of his first wife’s death—no violent death, poor 
lady! as Halfont gossip would whisper, but a gentle, not wholly un- 
willing one, with a little face a fortnight old beside her on the pillow! 
And the management of the whole household, as of the nursery, fell 
at once upon his sister’s shoulders. 

To ward off ultimate ruin from a man leading the life Richard 
Ffrench then lived, was as much beyond Jemima’s power as it had 
been beyond the power of the neglected wife who now, happily for her- 
self, lay in her grave. All she could do was to check the tradesmen’s 
bills, dismiss such servauts as she caught in flagrant and open robbery, 
and—love the children. ‘ihe small economics in domestic management, 
the dismissal occasionally of dishonest servants, could do little for the 
fortunes of a house the master of which would lose a thousand pounds 
of a night at Crockford’s. But love for the children—love for five 
small human beings, to whom ‘‘ Aunt Jem” was to be the one tender 
recollection of after life, the father and mother of an else unloved 
childhood—who shall over-estimate the value of this ? 

Struggling in vain against ever-increasing debt ; fighting at heroic 
odds against cooks aud butlers; nursing babies through teething, 
hooping-cough, and scarlatina; sending small boys, with tears, to 
school ; taking them to pantomimes and Astley’s during the holidays ; 
—in these employments Jemima’s youth passed by. When Colonel 
Ffrench had been a widower some dozen years he married again, 
through his second wite’s fortune saving himself, as by miracle, from 
the crash of absolute ruin, and Jemima was wanted no more. Her 
children—with true maternal jealousy she thanked Heaven for this— 
her children were 10 longer of an age to be dependent on a step- 
mother’s care. ‘The eldest one, a daughter, was already married ; the 
four lacs were public-school boys; all could get on without her 
now. And quite cheerfully, without a spoken regret for the youth 

hat had Llossemed, faded, and brought no fruit to herself, Jemima 
prepared to settle down into the grey, monotonous twilight of an old 
maid's lite. Her parents were both dead, her means small; smaller 
from the numberlezs little loans, a hundred at a time, that Richard 
had incurred—-and forgotten; but she wou!d be able, she thought, to 
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take a modest house, not so far from London but that the boys could 
run down and visit her in the holidays, yet sufficiently far for it to be 
a nice change whenever anybody, the boys, or her niece, or her niece’s 
babies, might happen to need country air. 

Loneliness, however, fortunately for others, was not Jemima Ffrench’s 
destined portion. Colonel Ffrench’s daughter, Mrs. Elliot, had, three 
years before, made what her friends. generally, her father most of all, 
deplored as a wretched marriage, her husband being a youug man of 
spirit and character whom the girl loved devotedly, but who possessed 
barely more than his soldier’s pay for her support. And six weeks after 
Colonel Ffrench’s second marriage—just when Jemima’s mind was 
torn by the conflicting merits of a farm-house near Tunbridge, a nut- 
shell at Bayswater, and a ten-roomed house (said to be haunted, and 
therefore let cheap) at Teddington—Captain Elliot wrote and proposed 
that instead of attempting separate housekeeping she should throw in 
her lot with theirs, for a twelvemonth at least. His Lucy was ailing, 
he wrote, and the children and constant moving were too much for 
her. If Aunt Jemima had not been overdosed with nursery already, 
and could stand a roughish soldier life, all wandering and no home, 
how grateful they would both be for her presence ! 

Tt was not without regret that Jemima gave up her project of 
setting up her own household gods. She really did feel that she 
would like a little respite from nursery cares ; still more to possess a 
place which “the boys” could look upon as home if they chose.; Still, 
this call to go to poor helpless Lucy and her babies seemed too definite 
a duty for her to hesitate long about accepting it. Her house-hunt- 
ing was given up; her luggage reduced to regulation compass ; and 
at the end of a fortnight Jemima found herself in barracks at Corfu— 
at the age of thirty-three beginning the charge of another family, 
only with the additional one of a delicate grown-up baby added thereto, 
and with perpetually shifting foreign quarters, instead of Colonel 
Ffrench’s comfortable London house for her home. 

The visit began for a twelvemonth, and lasted more than sixteen 
years. Children were born, had to be tended (once or twice died) in 
such quick succession as to efface . . . no, I will not say that, but gently 
to wear away the remembrance of those first forsaken little ones in 
whose Grosvenor Square nursery Jemima’s youth had been passed. 
She got letters at intervals from them all. Not one of those four 
nephews from whom she was parted but felt that at every turn of 
fortune, good or bad—and with Colonel Ffrench’s sons it was mostly 
bad—Aunt Jem’s was the sympathy to turn to, sympathy that no 
number of years could estrange or chill. And over these letters 
Jemima shed tenderest mother’s tears; returning, if it were possible, 
a bank note or money order, or, if the Elliots’ exigencies had drained 
her purse too dry for that, an ansyer worth more than money to the 
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scapegrace boys—they always remained “ boys ” to Jemima—for whose 
worst misdeeds her only feelings were those of pity. Still her heart, 
perforce, clung warmest to the children of the younger generation— 
children born in every quarter of the world, and to whom “ Aunt,” 
not the delicate little white lady on the sofa, was indeed mother. 

As years went by, and as Elliot rose in rank, the hand-to-hand 
strugele with poverty of Lucy’s early married life of course lessened ; 
but never Jemima’s duties. It was necessary twice during a term of 
foreign service lasting nearly twenty years (for Elliot’s scanty means 
compelled him to exchange whenever the battery to which he belonged 
was ordered home), that Mrs. Elliot, with detachments of children, 
should visit England for health’s sake; once from Mauritius, once 
from India. And each time Jemima—no climate hurt Jemima— 
remained behind. In Mauritius she gained her experience of yellow 
fever ; in India, of cholera; also of the sensation of being under fire. 
But never did this fine old soldier’s courage flag, or her spirit droop. 
Stories that would fill a volume are told still of Miss Jemima I’french 
by grey-headed veterans whom a quarter of a century ago she nursed 
in fever, or cheered through weary convalescence—only, as I said 
before, what writer dare take a lady of sixty-five for his heroine? At 
last, to use her own words, she got “ promoted to general’s rank, and 
was laid upon the shelf.” Lucy’s husband left the service, the death 
of his father, together with the pension, giving him at length sufficient 
means to live in England, and Jemima F french, at fifty years of age, 
was a free agent once more. 

Her ideal of happiness for the remainder of her ns had certainly 
now been to live with the Elliots in their pleasant Devonshire cottage, 
and with her children of the second generation growing into tall men 
and women round her. But, no; there was some one still to be 
nursed ; this time a baby of threescore, with rheumatism, gout, and 
selfishness, instead of the pains of teething, to make him fractious! 
In a charmingly-worded fraternal letter—and no man living wrote 
prettier letters—Colonel Ffrench pointed out to Jemima how her 
plainest duty was to spend the remainder of her days with him. 
“The young want us no longer,” he wrote. “ We are the last leaves 
left on the old branch. Let us flutter together while our little days 
last, and fall side by side!” And then followed such a picture of his 
maladies and his loneliness and poverty—his second wife had long ago 
died childless—as dissipated whatever doubts about duty still lingered 
in Jemima’s mind. The Devonshire cottage, with its bright young 
faces and cheerful atmosphere of home and love, was given up, and 
replaced by Halfont Manor !—a damp-stained, sunless house, w ith no 
young voice, no young step to break its silence, and with her brother— 


a querulous, sick, disappointed old man of the world—for sole 
companion. 
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But wherever the good sun shines, he fructifies; wherever Miss 
Jemima went, love sprang up beneath her feet. Colonel Ffrench— 
* Dicky Ffrench of the Manor ”—was disliked by every man, woman, 
and child in the parish of Halfont.. He was known to have been a 
gambler, a spendthrift, a duellist, a faithless husband, a cold father ; 
and, that this little catalogue of ill-doing might be neatly rounded 
off, the Halfont gossips liked tc inquire in a whisper whether it was 
known of what disease the lord of the manor’s two wives had suddenly 
died? He was weakly, ease-loving; like all weak men would break 
out occasionally into fierce raids against the persons who grew fat 
upon his weakness; so even the Halfont school-children were taught 
to regard him askance, as the old tyrant who on any fine morning 
would wake and turn half the servants he possessed adrift upon the 
world! Unlike his neighbour, Joseph Fielding, Colonel F french went 
regularly to church when his bodily infirmities allowed him; and a 
much better sign, the Halfont people would have held it, had he 
stayed away! The atheist bookseller at least was honest ; acted up 
to what he professed! To see Dicky Ffrench’s face—the imper- 
turbable old face, with its high-bred air of reverential attention—in 
the house of God—to have to kneel with Dicky Ffrench before 
the altar at Easter, 1 season at which the old gentleman made it a 
point of duty to receive the sacrament—was, to the moral sense of 
Halfont, something very little short of positive sacrilege ! 

. . . . But wherever the sun ot a warm heart shines, human hearts 
respond to it. Miss »omima came, every soul in the village prejndiced 
against her as Dicky Ffrench’s sister, and before three months were 
over had made to herself friends of them all. She had not means to 
give much in substantial charity among the poor; and no argument 
could change Colonel Ffrench’s opinions as to the vanity of almsgiving ; 
but she had enough to buy calico and flannel, and time to make them 
into baby clothes—time to sit up with the sick, to stand by women in 
their hour of anguish, to mourn with those who mourned! And soon 
her fine old figure became as well known and as welcome among the 
Halfont cottage wives as it had been abroad among the bearded 
occupants of barrack-rooms and hospitals in days gone by. 

“Tf I had only something to care for at home!” Miss Jemima 
would think during the first year of her changed life, “I could be 
happy. If everything young wasn’t outside the house, and only 
Richard and me, with our complaints and our old age, within!” She 
contrived occasionally to get some of the Elliots’ children to visit 
her; but could rarely prevail upon them to stay out the time for 
which they were invited. Children shrank away instinctively from 
Colonel Ffrench’s presence. Grandpapa did not like whistling or 
singing, or disturbance of any sort; and the old Manor, with its 
stately butler, its dull gardens and silence, seemed. in spite of Aunt 
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Jem, a”poor place after the homely Devonshire cottage where mother 
minded no noise, and father had his boat and workshop, and where 
nobody scolded or dressed for dinner, or reminded one, by any chance 
whatever, about one’s manners! §o the Elliots’ visits waxed fewer, 
and Colonel Ffrench grew more and more averse to children, and 
Miss Jemima was beginning to realise that one old life was indeed 
all she would have to care for more in this world, when suddenly . . . 
Portia came into her hands—her great-niece Portia, who in her 
own small person possessed more mischief-power than all the fourteen 
children Miss Jemima had brought up; Portia, whom she would 
not only have to look after as a child, but chaperon and rule—Heaven 
save the mark !—as a grown-up young lady on her entrance to the 
world. 


“T can scarcely believe that I really am to lose her at last,” Miss 


‘Jemima whispered, as Susan’s eyes for ever wandered, in their blind- 


ness, towards the window where Portia was standing. “There has 
been a talk so often before of Portia’s marrying, and now——” 

“ Now, ma’am ?” Susan ventured to say, as old Miss F french hesi- 
tated. 

“ Well, now, it is impossible not to feel that she has chosen the 
wrong man. I don’t mind saying so to you, Susan, for I know how 
fond you are of Portia. Teddy is a nice little fellow, poor lad! up- 
right and honourable, I do believe, under all that foolish exterior, but 
not the husband for Portia. Ive often wondered,” went on Miss 
Jemima, “and I’m sure I have never yet made up my mind, who 
would be the husband for Portia !” 

“The man she loved, I should think,” said Susan, without a 
moment's hesitation. 3 

“Ah! perhaps so,” answered Miss Jemima, with rather a doubtful 
shake of the head. “But then, the next question is, ‘Could Portia 
love anybody?’ Portia is a Dysart, poor child! That is a cireum- 
stance, Susan, that one never must forget. Portia is a Dysart.” 

Susan was silent. The incompatibility of loving with being a 
Dysart was a mystery beyond her grasp. 

“ Portia is a Dysart, heart and soul,” went on Miss F french, “ and 
Teddy, in his feebler way, is a Dysart. They are first cousins, Susan. 
The late Earl of Errol had two daughters, one of whom married a 
Josselin, the other my poor nephew, Harry, and how two Dysarts 
are to get on and stand upright——” 

“Aunt!” cried out Portia’s animated voice, “I know from the way 
you shake your head that you are talking about me or Teddy, or both 
of us! Now, confess!” she moved across the room to the tea-table, 
George Blake following as if magnetically drawn, and Teddy slowly 
sauntering behind. “Confess you have been poisoning Susan’s mind 
against us! Now, the truth, Miss Ffrench.” 
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She came close to Miss Jemima’s side, stooped, smoothed the old 
lady’s grey hair on her forehead ; then, with the prettiest little mock- 
Abigail air, set her cap straight on her head. “Aunt Jemima insists 
upon a certain Watteau-like fashion of wearing her cap on one side, 
Susan, and I disapprove of it. Now, Mr. Blake—you have an artist's 
eye—I appeal to you. Does not Miss Ffrench look better with her 
cap straight, as I have put it, than in her usual flowing and dishevelled 
style ?” 

“T think Miss Ffrench looks well always,” said George Blake. 
“When I look at Miss Ffrench, the fashion of her cap is the last 
thing that I should’remember.” 

A faint colour rose on Miss Jemima’s cheek. At sixty-five she 
still loved a compliment as well as a girl of seventeen. “Ah, Portia, 
you see you are not the only person who has pretty things said to 
them! Portia won’t believe me, Mr. Blake, when I tell her that I 
am handsomer than she is.” 

“But I swear that you are, a hundred times handsomer,” said 
Teddy, who by this time had mastered the difficulty of crossing the 
room. “You have better eyes—oh yes, Portia, you must hear the 
truth sometimes—and a fairer skin, and are a handsomer woman alto- 
gether. Now, Susan ”—he sank down into a low chair, not by Portia, 
but between Susan and old Miss Firench—“ Susan at her age is sure 
to speak the truth. Which of the Miss Ffrenches do you think the 
handsomest ? don’t be afraid.” 

Susan glanced across at Portia, then looked up straight in Miss 
Jemima’s face. Not in its fairest days could that face have been 
handsome, still less pretty. It possessed none of the hereditary good 
looks of the Ffrenches. The graceful turn of head, the pure-cut 
profile, both were wanting; and the mouth was large, and the eyes 
were commonplace grey, not black. But it was a sweet, fine old face 
to look at, notwithstanding. In spite of Indian suns, and the wear 
and tear of her soldier’s life, some inalienable bloom of youth seemed 
to have clung to the cheek that so many little lips had for ever 
kissed; some inalienable gaiety of heart gave the eyes and brow a 
lightness that Portia, with all the beauty of her one-and-twenty years, 
did not possess. 

“Susan can’t make up her mind,” cried the girl; “or is too much 
afraid of you, Aunt Jem, to say. So we will look upon the question 
as settled. You are far handsomer, and have a great many more 
people in love with you than I can ever hope for. What an awful 
trouble it would be, by the way, to have people really, heavily in love 
with one! I know nothing about it practically, but I should think 
affairs of that kind, taken seriously, would make life insupportable.” 

She gave a careless glance at Teddy, who, from the force of habit 
rather than malice aforethought, was beginning to look with soft eyes 
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at his little neighbour, to whisper pretty speeches in her ear as he 
helped her pour out the cream. 

“Don’t interrupt us, Portia. Susan and I are so happy, and after 
tea we are going to listen to the nightingale. For people in the 
spring of life, like us, nothing is worse than to be forced to listen to 
these cynical opinions of the world. A serious passion a trouble! 
You should have seen the Dormouse at Sheldon’s house last night.” 

“What! with Laura Wynne ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Ah! that is an exceptional case. A dozen years difference in age, 
and all on the lady’s side, may give a pleasant sub-acid flavour to love- 
making that we, in our blasé youth, know nothing about.” 

Miss Jemima set down the tea-pot with a start. “ Portia,” she 
exclaimed, “that is one of the most shocking speeches I ever heard 
you make! You, in your blasé youth, indeed !—you are obliged to 
use a foreign word for what you dare not say in English—and com- 
paring yourself for a moment to Laura Wynne! You seem to forget, 
child, that Mrs. Wynne is a married woman.” 

“Don’t heat yourself, aunt (please throw open the window, Ted— 
if you do it softly grandpapa will never be the wiser—thanks), 
and don’t be unreasonable. Can I help it that poor Laura is marricd, 
and that the Dormouse is a dozen years younger than herself ?” 

“You can help speaking of such people, Portia. When I was a 
girl no decorous young woman ever appeared aware of . . . of conduct 
like Mrs. Wynne’s,” said Miss Jemima, blushing. 

“ Decorous young women must walk about the world in blinkers if 
they would not appear aware of conduct like Mrs. Wynne’s now!” 
cried Portia. ‘‘ Depend upon it, Aunt Jem, as I often tell you, the 
only difference between successive generations is—that hypocrisy is 
rather more in fashion at one time than at another.” 

“ Heaven help the age when hypocrisy was more in fashion than at 
present !” remarked Mr. Blake, under his voice. 

“Oh! of course you say that,” said Portia, turning upon him quickly. 
‘Tt is part of your profession. Mr. Blake is an author—author and 
artist, Susan! I didn’t like to frighten you by saying so sooner.” 

“The celebrated author of a novel called ‘Ixion,’” added Teddy 
Josselin, twisting the ends of his fair little moustache into finer 
needle-points. At which remark George Blake gave a kind of groan. 

“ And naturally, as a writer,” went on Portia, “supports the popular 
fiction about the rapid pace of to-day surpassing the pace of all the 
yesterdays there have been in the world. What would become of 
smart young essayists if they had no frisky matrons, no girls of the 
period to write about ?” 

“ Writers, at all events, could not write about such things unless 
they existed,” said good Miss Jemima, in her innocence. “If, instead 
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of reading satires upon yourselves, which make you worse than before, 
you young people would improve your minds with the solid standard 
literature of the past, how much better it would be for you!” 

“You dear, good, believing old aunt!” cried Portia, with the frank 
impertinence that sat so well upon her. “ How often am I to tell you 
that that faith of yours in standard literature is a mistake? I read 
half through the Spectator a little time ago, to please Aunt Jemima, 
Mr. Blake, and what did I find? Proposals of a fair for marriage ; 
complaints against hoops and mantuas; accounts of the Romping 
Club, of the dissection of a Beau’s head, and of a Coquette’s heart ! 
After this I went through a course of Miss Austen. Has anyone here 
read ‘ Northanger Abbey?’ and can any depiction of modern young 
ladies outdo that of Catharine and Isabella pursuing ‘ the gentlemen ’ 
in Milsom Street, then driving out with them, unchaperoned, in gigs? 
The fact is, the world has always been divided into two classes—- 
people who amuse themselves, people who don’t ; and those who don’t, 
very naturally, poor wretches, abuse those who do !” 

Portia tossed off this generalisation with the easy assurance that 
characterised her ; and seemed to consider the subject exhausted. 

“T know nothing about the Spectator or the other fellow. . . Some- 
thing Abbé, wasn’t it, Portia ?’ remarked Teddy. “ For I am thankful! 
to say I never read ”—Teddy Josselin said this with some natural pride — 
“unless when any very dear friend writes a book. If the statements 
of a novel called ‘Ixion’ are to be relied upon, and a sense of duty 
has made me read the work carefully, old Rome at its worst was a 
Garden of Eden compared to London now.” 

“ But then,” said Portia, trifling with her teaspoon, “has the author 
of ‘Ixion’ ever penetrated beyond the servants’ hall, nay, the scraper, 
of the aristocratic mansions where his scenes are laid?” The measured 
way she spoke evidently marked the sentence as a quotation. 

“Has this miserable witling,” added Teddy in the same tone, “ this 
grovelling impostor, this libeller of everything good and noble in 
human nature, ever calculated upon the evil which even the spurious 
malignity of a pen like his may have the power to effect ?” 

“Miss Ffrench,” interrupted George Blake, turning to old Miss 
Jemima, “I throw myself upon your compassion! I have, as you 
know, written a novel-—the very worst novel, I should say, ever 
written in any language—and this fellow, Josselin, and, i am sorry to 
add, your niece, have learnt the different criticisms upon it by heart, 
so as to torture me at any time when their spirits want that kind of 
stimulant. Is this fair ?” 

“No, indeed,” said Miss Jemima, seriously. “Portia, it is not at 
all pretty of you to behave so. I remember a dear sister of my own 
wrote a novel—her name was Rosamunda, Mr. Blake—and the novel 
was called after her, ‘Rosamunda, or the Suiferings of Virtue” It 
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was published by subscription, and in the family we always attributed 
Rosa’s early death to the heartless attack made upon her book by the 
Hampshire Gazette. My father, it was afterwards remembered, had 
not employed the editor’s son, a worthy young man in his way, to 
new-glaze the greenhouse. You-should never wound an author's 
feelings, Portia. I read ‘Ixion’ through, without missing a word, 
Mr. Blake, and thought the last volume extremely pathetic. When 
they are all weeping round—round—I can’t remember names—but 
the bad young gentleman’s deathbed, I was fool enough, I assure you, 
to shed genuine tears.” 

“Thank you, Miss Ffrench, thank you,” said the author. “ Yours, 
I am quite sure, were the only tears shed over ‘ Ixion,’ unless, indeed, 
I wept with shame over it myself.” 

“And would be still more valuable if aunt did not weep so copiously 
over everything,” said Portia as she rose from the tea-table ; “ unfor- 
tunately, not only bad young gentlemen’s deathbeds, but all death- 
beds, and all railway accidents—yes, and Bishops’ letters, and Royal 
speeches—anything about death, or that contains fine, long, puffed- 
out sentences, makes Aunt Jem cry! Now, who is for the garden ? 
You and Susan are going to listen to the nightingale, Teddy. Mr. 
Blake, do you feel in the least inclined to take care of me?” 

She put her hand as she spoke under Susan’s arm—such a contrast 
as they made, as Portia knew they made !—her own tall figure in its 
graceful London dress; the little village girl in her black frock, 
fashioned by a Halfont milliner—then, followed by the two young 
men, left the drawing-room. 

“ Portia! Portia!” cried old Colonel Ffrench, waking up from his 
newspaper, “it is much too chilly for you to venture out. All this 
opening and shutting of doors fills the house with damp air. I 
must really put my veto upon your going farther than the billiard- 
room. 

“Oh! very well, grandpapa, no farther than the billiard-room,” 
Portia answered; then tripped downstairs, and straightway through 
the hall, without hat or cloak, into the garden. ‘Obedience is not 
one of the cardinal virtues in my code,” she remarked, turning round 
with a repentant look to George Blake. 

“Nor truth-telling, either,” added Teddy Josselin. “Come away 


with me, Susan. Portia is going to confess her sins, and you and I 
will listen to the nightingale.” 


























Stom Pittenweem to Barcelona. 


By JAMES HANNAY. 


————— 


Ir was the Twelfth of August,—a great day in Scotland. As that day 
approaches, you find groups of travellers, with dogs, gun-cases, and 
endless baggage, blocking up the railway-stations, preparatory to 
dispersing themselves over the hills of the North: for the threat of 
Queen Caroline has been executed in a sense which her Majesty never 
intended, and Scotland has become “a hunting country.” So, “swells” 
(the good old word “ nobles” has lost its significance) occupy shooting- 
quarters which stretch from hill to hill, valley to valley; varied by 
nests of snobs who have taken a moor advertised in a sporting paper, 
who pay high, kill little, grumble a great deal, and are much given to 
turning out in kilts of no tartan in particular, to the grievous injury 
of their hinder parts. The excitement of the coming Twelfth is felt 
some time before in Edinburgh, which is now fast becoming deserted 
by its “ upper ten—dozen.” McCad, advocate, is ostentatiously cleaning 
a gun, and watching a barometer, when anybody happens to drop in. 
The fact is, that he weil have a day or two’s shooting by the leave of 
somebody’s factor ; and will write a sketch of the business on a grand 
scale, with much about a supposititious Lady Annabella, drawn from 
the sheriff-substitute of Bligmurdochshire’s wife, a sprightly creature, 
with a nice little pot of money made by her father in the spirit- 
trade. 

On this famous morning, I woke at Elie, one of those little towns 
with which the coast of Fife is fringed or girt,—as Buchanan tells us 
in that incomparable chapter describing his native land, which is so 
good, and such admirable Latin, that his countrymen never read it. 
My thoughts were not on grouse, though I had taken the precaution 
of ordering one for dinner at the hotel in Edinburgh, where I meant to 
sleep. The fact is that I was engaged out to breakfast, after which I 
was to start for Spain ; so I began the day with a glorious souse in the 
Forth, and kept my appointment. Four o’clock p.m. found me with 
a faithful friend at the Pittenweem Station (Pittenweem being another 
of the oppidula of which Buchanan talks), The Forth was grey and 
fresh as usual, as we skirted it in passing through St. Monance, Elie, 
Kileonquhar, and Largo—queer old dark-coloured villages built of 
solid stone ; the land, inwards, being some of the best in Scotland, and 
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a great deal of it (not all) still in the hands of gentlemen. We pass in 
sight of Balcarres, with its “sunward sloping farms,” traversing a 
Lindsay, Anstruther, Bethune country ; leave the Forth to the left, and, 
crossing the somewhat pretty valley of the Leven, strike on the 
railway from the north, at Thornton Junction. Here, the train from 
Perth takes us up; we descend southward, meeting the Forth again 
presently ; and after touching at Kirkcaldy, where Adam Smith was 
born, and Kinghorn, where Alexander the Third was killed, find the 
ferry steamer waiting at Burntisland, and pass up the Salamis Bay of 
the North to its Pireeus, or rather its Phalerum, at Granton. 

Edinburgh is of a gloomy tranquillity in autumn, when so many of 
its inhabitants run away. Grass grows in the more old-fashioned 
streets ; and abandoned cats pine and starve in the deserted houses. 
It is a humane Edinburgh custom, to leave these domestic companions 
to die of hunger at holiday times in this fashion,—which I rather 
wonder at,—for they are not papists, nor schoolmasters, nor (what is 
more important) very expensive to keep. At Edinburgh, I established 
myself at the Alma hotel, in Prince’s Street, opposite the Castle, which 
I can confidently recommend to the British tourist. The city was 
busier than usual at this season, in consequence of the approach of 
the General Election. A movement was being made to induce Lord 
Stanley to stand, but as it was evident that nothing would come of it, 
I regarded it with a very faint interest. The days for Edinburgh to 
return statesmen and men of genius are over. Democracy has it all 
its own way there, and the usual consequences have followed. 

From Edinburgh to London we took the Carlisle route,—much the 
most picturesque,—though, after all, the question is mainly between 
paying too much for your dinner at Preston, or too much for your 
dinner at York. Our stay in London was brief, but we managed to 
have an afternoon at Richmond—the loveliest English scenery, per- 
haps (taking the intellectual together with the moral picturesque), 
that England has to show—then, while the spell still lasted, crossed 
the Channel, and rested at Calais. The hotel was Dessin’s, of course, 
—a mere name, no doubt; but even a name that recalls Thackeray 
and Sterne is something. Thackeray’s “ Roundabout Paper,” there- 
anent, is not without traces of his having felt that he had treated 
Sterne harshly,—and, indeed, he was nearly as unreasonably hard upon 
him as upon Swift. The author of the “Sentimental Journey,” how- 
ever, has left his name stamped on Calais, and has almost made the 
town English property again. I was pleased to find an old quarto of 
the “Journey,” with a French translation on each opposite page, lying 
in the salle @ manger. It is one of several characteristic books, in 
which English writers have shown that we can always match other 
literatures in the qualities in which they are strongest. Where has 
any French author more happily woven together wit and sentiment— 
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self-conscious sensibility (for that is what sentiment proper is)—with 
an exquisitely subtle perception of ridiculous relations—not as morally 
contemptible (like most of Swift’s wit), but as intellectually amusing ? 
The fine old-fashioned air of the “ Journey,” too, has a charm, more 
felt when one reads it in France than when one reads it in England. 
How it makes us feel what a different, different world the pre-revolu- 
tionary France was! Better than the sagest treatise! It was 
pleasant to muse on all this, during a rainy day, taking advantage of 
an odd space of clear sky for a ramble on the ramparts, and a wander- 
ing gaze at the long sweep of sandy coast, rough with hillocks and 
beaten by the sea. Nor is that admirable, solid, entirely modern light- 
house without its interest. For we must not regard these triumphs 
of science with the prejudiced eye of a certain British consul of the 
old school, who, when asked about the fees in his Consulate, grunted 
out: “They were pretty good, sir; but that d—d lighthouse has 
done us out of two hundred a year!” Good old Captain Wallop! I 
fear that you were a little bit of a wrecker at heart. 

Next morning saw us in the Paris train, pleasingly stared at by a 
British cad, who came to stare at the train generally, in a showy 
costume for which I hope he had paid, and sucking a stick with an 
assiduity suggesting that some more wood might probably get into 
his head. But off we go,—bowling through many-poplared Picardy 
{albaque populus, who does not like you, if only for the sake of the 
Venusian, now on my knees ?), and duly arriving at the Hotel Chatham, 
Rue Neuve St.-Augustin, in time for dinner. The “Lutetia of the 
ancients, and Leetitia of the moderns,” as Sutherland Edwards so 
prettily calls her, was looking brilliant as usual. Lvery sensible man 
passes a day or two in Paris as opportunity offers, and inquires what 
is going on in the capital of the continent. At the period of which I 
am writing, the Lanterne had just been suppressed, and copies of it 
were cherished as curiosities. One was glad to see Paris capable of 
being moved again by satire of any kind; but there is a woeful differ- 
ence, notwithstanding,“between the satire of the Lanterne and that of 
Paul Louis Courier, or Béranger. It wants the delicacy, subtlety, 
and finish of these men, without rivalling them in vigour. Here, as 
elsewhere, one notes a falling off in French style—just as some ob- 
servers attribute to their frequent revolutions a falling off in French 
manners. Apropos of satire—and descending— 


“The New Street of the Little Fields ”— 


thinking of the “Ballad of the Bouillabaise”—I turned into the 
Rue des, Moulins, to {see the house in which Father Prout died— 
inane munus, but sincerely performed. Here, in the autumn of 1865, 
after a dinner in the Palais” Royal, I took a farewell tumbler with the 
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old scholarly wit—almost the last of a school which is becoming ex- 
tinct on the London Press. He died the next spring, and was laid 
within hearing of— 

“The Bells of Shandon, 


That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lea.” 


I found his memory affectionately cherished by the concierge, who 
possesses a portrait of him. “He died of hunger, Monsieur,” said 
the decent fellow: “non par la misere,” added he hastily (as if that 
was what I should be sure to expect to hear of a homme de lettres), 
“but of an affection of the throat, which prevented his swallowing. 
“He sent for me and shook my hand,” the concierge went on. And, 
indeed, like all real humorists and satirists, Mahony was a good, kind 
soul at bottom. When he officiated as a priest, in his young days, 
at Cork, during the cholera, he not only did his duty like a trump, 
but in one instance buried at his own expense a friendless old woman 
whose last hours he had cheered, and followed her to the grave as her 
only mourner. 

There are four routes, more or less convenient, from Paris to Spain. 
You may proceed to Marseilles, and take one of the Lopez 
steamers for the towns on the Mediterranean coast. You may go by 
Lyous to Perpignan, cross the Pyrenees at the southern end in a 
diligence, and enter by the province of Catalonia. You may make 
for Perpignan by Orleans and Toulouse. Or you may journey to 
Bordeaux and Bayonne, crossing the Spanish frontier at Irun, just 
beyond Biarritz. 

Of these routes, that by Bayonne is the regular one for passengers 
to Madrid. But for passengers going elsewhere, it has the advantage 
of affording a line of railway across the frontier ; whereas in entering 
Spain from Perpignan, you must pass thirteen hours in a diligence. 
This, I confess, was one of my own reasons for preferring it ; besides 
which, I had a curiosity to see Bordeaux, and the strange unhackneyed 
old cities of Navarre and Aragon, which lie between Bordeaux and 
Barcelona. So we found our way one morning soon to the station of 
the Orleans railway, intent on making a long day’s journey of it to 
the banks of the Garonne. Nothing is so jolly about the better class 
of French railway-stations, hardly even the refreshment-rooms, with 
their flowers and fruit, and dainty little bottles of red wine, all grouped 
artistically together; nothing, I say, so jolly as their plentiful supply 
of light literature. In high literature we may beat them; in the 
literature of amusement they certainly (now at least) beat us. Their 
Jcuilleoniste is quite as shallow a fellow as our comic man; but then 
he is such a much gayer fellow. Even his twaddle sparkles. Never 
spare your silver, good reader, on these occasions. 
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The day was fine and cheerful, and the express-train streamed 
across France pleasantly and regularly. In a iong run through half 
a dozen provinces you get nothing, of course, but the most general 
impressions, yet the sum-total of these comes to something if the 
traveller has eyes to see and ears to hear, and keeps these organs open. 
The historical associations on the Orleans line are, next to those on the 
Cherbourg line, of unrivalled interest to Englishmen. The names roll 
along on the imagination, keeping it awake, like the rise and fall of 
the line of drums of an army. Yonder are the towers of Orleans with 
their memories of Shakespeare and I'roissart. Here is Blois, where 
our ancestors used to go to learn the best French. Addison did so; 
and Pope’s “This boy, sir, is of Blois,” is familiar to all lovers of the 
Queen Anne’s men. Presently, we are in Touraine, “the garden of 
France,” as Rabelais, himself a Tourangeau, loved to call it, and as 
Balzac, another Tourangeau, loved to repeat. But the Lords of 
Galloway—the old Douglases of the Black Line—were dukes of 
Touraine; and some forty miles beyond Tours is Chatelherault, the 
dukedom of which, given by the French kings to the house of 
Hamilton, was carried by their heiress in the seventeenth century to 
the Red Line of Douglases, the house of Angus, from whom it has 
descended to the present Duke of Hamilton. We are now in the land 
of the vine: 
jam tibi liv idos 


Disting guet Autumnus racemos, 
Purpureo varius colore.” 


How modest those green plain bushes, under whose cool leaves 
hang the sweetest and most famous berries in the world! We pass 
the renowned Porrrers, on its stony hills; and Ruflec, which belonged 
to the Due de St.-Simon, and gave a title to his second son (the eldest 
son, as every gentleman knows, was Vidame de Chartres); and we 
dine at Angouléme. Here our King John married, in 1200, Isabel of 
Angouléme. We are not far from the Rochefoucault country, either ; 
and meditating on many things, we nevertheless enjoy a very fair 
dinner. The shadows of ev ening deepen upon us as we penetrate into 
the claret ny, and it is night before we reach Bunpieana. But 
in the ample daylight that had gone by, one thing had impressed 
itself upon me, and saved me from mere luxurious reveries about the 
past. Not a town, or village, hardly, which we passed, but showed 
signs that it was extending and improving itself. Building was going 
on; new white walls were warming themselves in the sun ; the hammer 
and the saw were at work. There was a cheerful, prosperous, and 
thriving air about the country. 

Bordeaux is not a city visited much by the tourist proper. It is 
essentially a place of business, with its busy quays, fine broad river 
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full of life, handsome houses, and very modern look. Yet is it one of 
the most ancient cities in Europe, as George Buchanan (then a pro- 
fessor in the College of Guienne) did not fail to remind Charles the 
Fifth, when he welcomed that emperor in sonorous hexameters, in 1539. 
Nor is it without high literary and historical interest; for here 
Buchanan and Muretus both held chairs at the same time; and here 
Montaigne received instruction from Buchanan, and acted in the 
Latin plays which Buchanan wrote to be performed by the students. 
The essayist speaks of him as “ce grand poéte Escossois,” and says 
that the College of Guienne was “ trés-florissant pour lors, et le meilleur 
de France.” Of the College of Guienne I could find no trace; fire, 
and time, and what is now called civilisation, have swept away much 
for the sake of which I made a brief stay in Bordcaux, and rode about 
in a carriage, regardless of expense. But I saw the tomb of Michel 
de Montaigne—though grateful Edinburgh has no tomb of Buchanan 
to show. Montaigne’s tomb is in the chapel of the Lycée Imperial, 
cours Napoléon, 141. It is a modest, but not un-patrician monu- 
ment, bearing an effigy of the wise, kindly, speculative, humorous old 
Perigourdin gentleman. ‘There, extended in good feudal fashion, 


he seems to sleep, as dead to us and yet as living, as Plutarch of 
Cheeronea was to him. 


What is left of the ancient Bordeaux is found chiefly in the Quartier 
St.-Michel. The Eglise St.-Michel is a fine old Gothic church dating 
from the twelfth century, the most interesting church of the depart- 
ment of the Gironde. In St.-Michel, our countryman, valiant John 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, must have bowed his grey old head before 
the altar, at the beginning of that last of his many campaigns which 
ended fatally on the field of Castillon. His name still lives in the 


legends of the present day as Roi Talbot ; and a vague, erroneous 


tradition points out his grave on a hillock covered with rushes near 
the Dordogne. But there were other Talbots in the battle, one of 
whom may well be lying on the spot. The body of Shrewsbury him- 
self was brought to England. 

Under the belfry of the Eglise St.-Michael (struck by a hurricane 
in 1768, and now in course of re-construction) is a subterranean 
caveau, which, perhaps, ought not to be made a sight of, but which is 
a sight worth seeing. The stout, comely Bordelaise who shows it 
gives you a candle to hold, as you follow her through the door; the 
air strikes cold and raw, and you look round you, by the help of the 
yellow light. A large black cross upon the wall presides over a 
ghastly company. ‘There they are; some five-and-thirty natural 
mummies—men, women, and children—fastened up in various attitudes 
to the wall. They were found in this state, when a neighbouring 
cemetery was disturbed, curiously preserved by the antiseptic soil, 
some of them five and six centuries old. Life knows them not; Death 
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declines to destroy them ; unlike the Egyptians, they have escaped 
the museum; but (in spite of the cross which watches over them) 
they have been robbed of the grave. Watching them tranquilly, and 
shaking off that dreadful feeling of a certain repugnance and sense of 
living superiority, one is struck by the strange individuality of each 
figure. The jolly Bordelaise knows them all. “ That woman, there, 
must have died of cancer; Monsieur can see where the cancer was. 
And that big fellow, there,—what a fine fellow he must have been!” 
The Bordelaise taps him smartly in the ribs, and the skin—tough as 
the toughest leather—rattles till you start again. I feel a curiosity 
to talk to him, for who knows what he may have seen that we dimly 
try to recall by reading? Tell us, mon brave, did you, in July, 1453, 
behold old Joun Tarzor sally forth from Bordeaux, on his little hackney, 
in his casaque of crimson velvet, with Lord Lisle, and the Bastard of 
Somerset, and Roger de Camois, and Thomas Everingham, eight 
banners flying, including the standard of St. George? It may well 
be so; and you may have drunk at the expense of some of them, for 
the old English nobility could appreciate a man! But your neighbour, 
there, lived later, perhaps, and died of the plague which drove George 
Buchanan from this city to Portugal? And the lady in the corner— 
was she later still? and did she flourish in the days of the Fronde ? 
Madam, I kiss your hands, cold as they are, and I beg to ask you 
whether you knew the Duchesse de Longueville in this city, and what 
was the history of that mysterious flirtation of hers with Nemours, 
which cost her the love of the Duc de la Rochefoucault? .. . Altwm 
silentium. . . . I remunerate the buxom Bordelaise, and drive away. 

To correct the effect of this caveau,—these dismal bins where one’s 
poor fellow-creatures, three dozen of them, are (as it were) bottled up 
for eternity,—I paid a visit that afternoon to a cellar of a very dif- 
ferent kind. We were at the head-quarters of claret, and a noble 
thirst—for information—led me to inspect the wine-vaults of one 
of the great Bordeaux houses. “T'was a cheerful sight! Passing 
through iron doors which clanged behind us, under roofs fringed with 
the creamy moss of age, we passed through endless rows,—now of 
casks, now of bottles,—a Red Sea, which seemed to be divided for us 
like the Red Sea for the Israelites. These great establishments have 
a hospitality of their own. The cellarer stops before a huge cask, and 
you watch him in silence, holding your light. Then, he gently re- 
moves a small, but most important peg, and, with his mallet, gives 
the cask a smart tap. The red wine jets out as from a vein into 
the glass, which—first luxuriously rinsed in claret good enough 
for pontiffs—is handed to the traveller. A pleasant coolness spreads 
over the system, which delights in the gentle shower. The courtesy 
is repeated before some tender Yquem; and you are introduced, after 
being shown the wines, to some brandy of 1827. 

YOL. XXY. D 
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“O nata mecum consule Manlio !” 


I exclaim, for it is my own year; and the Manlius was worth dating 
from: it was Canning. 

The time soon came to quit the city of Ausonius, in which I should 
have liked to make a longer stay. We travelled by night to Bayonne, 
arriving at that awkward time when it is too late to go to bed and too 
early to go to breakfast. A ramble in the morning showed me the 
chief features of the town,—the fortifications, the mingling rivers 
Nive and Adour, and a market-place, where Basque countrywomen, 
with coloured kerchiefs on their heads, were presiding over heaps of 
fruit and masses of flowers. As the sun grew stronger, the fact that 
one was in the South began to force itself more and more on one’s 
attention, aided by the sight of fresh figs and grapes for sale at 
the corners of streets. At noon we were again on the road, booked 
this time for Irun, the Spanish frontier-town. It was a glorious run. 
To the left were high banks, recalling Scotland, with their fir trees, 
brackens, and patches of purple heather; and the banks rose into 
hills; the hills into higher peaks, rounded or pointed ; the peaks into 
far-away mountains, with clouds resting on and sailing over their 
heads. Presently, to the right, comes a great flash of the clearest 
blue waves, lazily breaking in thick white foam. It was the Bay of 
Biscay—the first time I had seen it since I crossed it in H.M. Brig 
Scout, in 1845. 

At Irun, the traveller crosses the platform of the station on his 
right, and passes, through a door, from France into Spain. In a 
minute everything is changed—nationality, language, uniform, money, 
even the time of the day, which is now taken from Madrid. At Irun 
the luggage is examined: and surely a man could not begin his ac- 
quaintance with things Spanish more unfortunately than by submit- 
ting his poor personal belongings to this ordeal. The slowness, the 
dullness, the immovable and impenetrable deliberativeness of those 
officials of the Aduana, are sorely trying. “Your Spaniard,” says the 
incomparable Dalgatty, “is a person altogether unparalleled in his 
own conceit ;” and all who write about him warn us that he is not 
to be “hurried.” So you submit, as you would in dealing with a 
machine built only to go at a certain pace, and the operation is got 
over, somehow. I confess that my own temper gave way entirely, 
when, after "passing through the hands of these solemn blockheads, 
we were told on entering a railway carriage that the places were all 
occupied. Of the three persons within, one was a stout priest, in the 
huge hammer-shaped hat of his class; him I tackled in Latin, taking 
care to stick to the Scotch pronunciation of the vowels. “ Sacerdos 
es, non dubito quin loquaris Latine?” said I. He understood me, 
stared, spoke some sentences, but not fluently, and we were not dis- 
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turbed after all. They are essentially an illiterate clergy, the Spanish. 
But my stout clerical friend was naturally a civil man, and before getting 
out at his station, afterwards, put out his hand with an affectionate 
“ Salve !”—to which I replied witha “ Vale, vir reverendissime !” 
There were some fine views after leaving Irun, especially that of San 
Sebastian. But then followed a rather dreary period, and the tows, 
or rather villages, at which the train stopped in its own lazy, leisureiy 
way, had a beggarly, broken-down look—so different from those of the 
cheerful, thriving, comparatively busy French! The general stag- 
nation deceived me, as well as the easy way in which people pooh- 
poohed the political symptoms of the hour—then interesting all other 
nations of Europe. I did not think that an explosion could be so 
near as it was; nor dol yet believe that it would have been made 
by the people themselves, though they were rejoiced at it beyond all 
doubt. As the afternoon went on we entered on a picturesque route. 
We skirted ravines; sailed along the edges of large basins of valleys 
in which handfuls of houses were seen few and far between; and 
pierced through rocky tunnels, on emerging from which we found a 
new panorama set before us of a similar kind. We were, in fact, 
crossing the range which runs from the mountains of Asturias east- 
wards, and strikes on the Pyrenees at their Biscayan end. This transit 
made, we changed lines at Alsasua, leaving the train we had come by 
to proceed on its route to Burgos, and so to Madrid. But, first, we 
dined—in mediocre comfort, for the moment the Spanish frontier is 
crossed at any point, the standard of physical civilisation (to waive all 
other comparisons) falls at once. 

We were now in Navarre, and moving, through the deepening twi- 
light, towards its capital, Pampeluna. The route looked silent and 
desolate. The only other occupant of our carriage was a priest, who 
showed some inclination to talk, but who spoke no French, and, 
& fortiori, no English. I tried him in Latin, however, and with some 
difficulty, and mutual indulgence, we carried on conversation for more 
than an hour. It is a common mistake to assert that the continental 
nations are at home with each other’s pronunciation of Latin, and that 
the English stand absolutely isolated. This is not true; at least, it is 
not the whole truth. ‘The French, Italians, and Spanish, each give 
their own tones to the ancient language, just as the English do; but 
then, they also puzzle each other, as the English puzzle the whole of 
them; though, I admit, not to the same degree. The Italians give 
their ch sound to words like cxlum, cithara, &c.; and the Spaniards 
their guttural aspirate, and th sound before certain vowels, also. Why 
should a Roman, if he came to life again, be more ready to understand 
ingenium, pronounced as anhayneeum, than pronounced as we pro- 
nounce it in England ? 

My clerical companion for this portion of our journey seemed a 
D2 
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decent, simple-hearted man. He had been educated at the Seminario 
at Pampeluna, to which we were going. He told me, honestly, that he 
did not know a word of Greek—a candour which a Spanish traveller in 
Scotland would not have met from some Presbyterian friends of mine— 
Binks, D.D., for instance, the twaddling essayist. The only cultus 
tolerated in Hispania, he said, was the cultus verus et Catholicus; 
and the ecclesia, he added (with reference to the political uneasiness 
then justly existing), was monarchica. He seemed to rejoice in the 
conversions of eminent English divines, and was disappointed when I 
said that these converts, though clari and docti, were paucit. He 
mentioned the Irish with approbation, also, I remember. We parted from 
each other with something like cordiality at the Pampeluna station. It 
had been a long journey from Bayonne, and much of it tedious; and we 
were glad to get to the door of the Fonda del Infante, in the corner 
under the colonnade of the Plaza de la Constitucion. Here we found 
somewhat dirty quarters, dubious cookery, and no claret; but the 
landlord was civil and intelligent, and spoke French. The average 
Spaniard, even of the better classes, is too often as ignorant of the 
sister-language of the other side of the Pyrenees, as his priest of 
Greek. We are told, now (October), that Spain, having been revolu- 
tionised, will be educated ; but I cannot help wishing that she had 
been educated first. 

A stray Englishman, from the Pyrenees, now and then descends 
upon Pampeluna; but this old capital of Navarre is little visited. It 
has a quaintness and deep stillness quite unlike the life of the Medi- 
terranean towns, and which, to a stranger from the north, has some- 
thing of a fascination. The lofty yellow houses, with overhanging 
carved wooden roofs, form streets narrow sometimes as foot-paths and 
winding like sheets of old tapestry round invisible columns. The chief 
square is cheerful and open, enlivened by a central fountain and by 
rows of tender acacia trees. The town itself stands on a rising ground, 
amidst a plain country, bounded to the northward by irregular lines 
of hills, bare and brown with purple tints. You pass the sentries at 
the southern gate (for Pampeluna is fortified), and find yourself in 
the presence of a silent nature, not bleak so much as tranquil, where 
nothing shows signs of life but an occasional mule loaded with sticks 
or sacks, and driven by an old woman, or by a sun-burnt country- 
fellow, in sandals revealing his brown feet, and shirt open to the wel- 
come summer breeze. One felt oneself, at last, in Spain—Spain as 
distinct from France as well as Spain as distinct from England. In 
the morning the women, returning from mass in black mantillas, stop 
to gossip, manceuvring their fans with their own curiosa felicitas ; 
and corpulent priests, sable from head to foot, pace, with regular steps, 
the white flagstones under the colonnade. Over the whole silent town, 
meanwhile, broods a hot sunshine. You learn, without surprise, that 
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Pampeluna was a favoured retreat of the old beaten Carlist nobles. It 
is just the place to muse and dream in of a past which you are equally 
unable to reproduce or to forget. 

The special sights of Pampeluna are not wonderful. The interest 
of Pampeluna is in Pampeluna itself—in a general consciousness of 
tradition, and peace, and of an old-fashioned singularity, rather than in 
express embodiments of the curious and the antique. ‘Thus the family 
of D’Albret, from which Henry the Fourth sprung, on the mother’s 
side, ruled in Pampeluna, but have left few traces of themselves ; 
Ignatius Loyola received his memorable cannon-shot there (missing 
his head, and hitting his legs, as Mr. Carlyle, with so much humour, 
puts the matter in his “ Latter Day Pamphlets”)—but the chapel 
erected afterwards, to mark the spot, is not in itself valuable. Yet, an 
atmosphere of old feudal associations appears natural to the town, and it 
seems just the spot where the deep fire of Loyola’s Biscayan character 
might slowly harden into the condition necessary for his important 
work. 

The journey from Pampeluna to Saragossa (Zaragoza) occupies some- 
what more than five hours. Between the capitals of Navarre and 
Aragon you are in characteristic Spanish territory,—grave, scantily- 
peopled, poorly-cultivated, relieved by grey olive groves, sombre and 
tender, and sometimes by the more cheerful green of the vine. Round 
Saragossa the valley is fertile, and is watered, among other rivers, by 
the renowned Ebro—the Iberus—once the boundary between the 
Spain of Rome and that of Carthage, and whose waters, far down as 
they approach the Mediterranean, reflected the banners of the Scipios. 
The older quarters of Saragossa have much of the quaintness of 
Pampeluna, on a more extensive scale; for in size, population, ancient 
edifices, and modern importance, the capital of Aragon has a vast 
advantage over that of Navarre. Its public promenades are airy and 
brilliant, and laid out with modern taste; but you everywhere meet 
those surviving records of the city’s history which one misses so often 
in the ancient towns of France. The marks of the shot of sieges are 
visible on towers and churches; while the market-place, and the streets 
inhabited by the common people, are rich with the local colowr— 
antique, unfamiliar, at once gaudy and homely, stately and domestic— 
of primitive Aragonese life. Your carriage jolts over a ‘wonderful 
pavement, through streets where there is hardly room for its wheels, 
between piles of houses of many hues, towering above you so that the 
projecting roofs, with water-spouts of unearthly and fanciful device, 
seem half to shut out the blue southern sky. You are blocked by 
trains of mules reeling under masses of brushwood bigger than them- 
selves. You stop to see a palace of old days, and the galleries of its 
court-yard, adorned with carved figures of armed princes, and the 
staircases, down which they walked in the flesh, are haunted by 
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beggars. Obsolete magnificence, ancient architecture, queer symbolism, 
dirt, colour, traffic, idleness (the whole pervaded with strange smells, 
and with a vigorous life which is not modern civilisation, but which 
enforces interest)—all these crowd together, and jostle each other, in 
the Saragossa of the people. It was the spirit of this old popular 
Saragossa which fought with mad heroism against the French, and 
made the name of Saragossa a fire-side name throughout all Europe. 
The famous “Mail of Saragossa” cf that defence, died in a house 
which we saw, only a few years ago. She had married, and she left 
four children. 

After the bewilderment of scenes like these, it is pleasant to drive 
out to the environs; to follow awhile the route of the Grand Canal ; 
to ascend the little height of Buena Vista, and see the fine old city 
lying along the Ebro, amidst a vast valley of peaceable olive groves. 
It is pleasant, likewise, to enter quietly into the venerable cathedrals, 
—the Seo, or the Cathedral del Pilar,—and to loiter, tranquillised 
by their stillness, while the hum of a primitive service in the eternal 
language of the Eternal City breaks on the ear like the summer 
Mediterranean wave. The Seo has a deeper attraction than the 
del Pilar, more of the true spiritual gravity of the mediaeval time. 
But in this latter are several objects to be enjoyed and remembered ; 
I love the old banners, prizes of Moorish war, that hang over the 
jasper pillars of the cupola of the Santa Capilla; and the Retablo 
Mayor in alabaster, the work of Damien Forment, is of graceful 
design, and much finish. The shrine of the Virgin here is one of 
the most famous in Spain; and her day as La Virgen del Pilar was 
celebrated last month (October the 12th) as brilliantly as if no such 
thing as a revolution, largely anti-ecclesiastical, had just taken place 
in the country.* But what Spain wants, now, is an intellectual revo- 
Jution,—a kind of revolution little to be expected from the demagogues 
of modern Europe. On returning to my hotel from visiting the two 
cathedrals, | saw a cab drive up, and a Carmelite monk, with some 
priests, descend from it. A beggar at the door fell down on his 
knees to the holy man. The spectacle,—and the holy man himself, 
—recalled the Colloquia of Erasmus, and the Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum. 

Preparations were being made in Saragossa,—another example of 
the strange contrasts presented, just now, by re-awakening Spain,— 
for an Exhibition—an Hsposicion—to contain products of all kinds 
from different nations. It was formally opened before the late revo- 
lution, but the time was inauspicious, and the local authorities, I 


* On the Mariolatry of Zaragoza, see Ford’s brilliant pages (Handbook, 
pp. 910-914). The size of his work, and its having been written before the 
epoch of Spanish railways, tell unfairly against it. If it is to be abridged, 
let us trust that the editor may spare its wit, learning, and sound principles. 
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fear, begin to find their responsibility serious. It has just been 
“opened” a second time—I hope, though against hope, with better 
prospects. 

A day is occupied in travelling by railway from Saragossa to Bar- 
celona. Long, continuous journeys, like this, are wearisome in Spain, 
unless the scenery chance to be wild, which was not the case here, 
except for a portion of the way. The railway carriages were poorly 
furnished, and their floors dirty; the pace of the train slow; the 
stations, at all of which we stopped in this “express,” mean and un- 
interesting. The plains through which we passed had an unpeopled 
look, and the ploughs, drawn by oxen, were single-handled, primitive 
machines (of wood only, to all appearance), which seemed merely to 
scratch and tease the soil. The cereals have been a failure throughout 
all Spain this year, and much anxiety is felt about the winter. The 
wine-crop has been good. 

In the course of the journey we more than once crossed the Ebro, 
on fine iron bridges. The province of Catalonia is entered on passing 
the Cinca, and the long factory-windows of its towns are curious to 
one who has just traversed the silent plains of Aragon, and the pas- 
toral hills of Navarre. Jagged mountains, with white clouds clinging 
to their crevices, were the last sights which the day afforded, after 
which we had to wait patiently for the many lights of Barcelona, 
which lies below—and within—a range of hills on the Mediterranean 
coast. Bed, however, was the chief thing to be thought of on arriving; 
and it was not till the morning that we realised our position on the 
Rambla,—the chief promenade of the city, lined by chestnut and plane 
trees, under the shade of which the countrywomen sell bouquets of 
dahlias and roses, and over which watches the historic keep of 
Monjuich. This is the “ Barcino” of the ancients, and— 


“ Bareino. . . . ‘longe finis chartzeque vieque est.’” 
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How Mr. Blewstring got Chiselled out of 
Sifty Pounds. 





I rext rather seedy. The nervous system demanded rést; the fact 
being that during the season I had played a good many more rubbers 
than were consistent with early hours, and had consumed more brandy 
and soda than any medical adviser could sanction without sacrificing 
his conscience at the shrine of good-fellowship. As this story is 
absolutely true, and as there are many in and about London who can 
vouch for its veracity, I must necessarily enshrine individuals and 
localities in a muffler of misnomer. 

Dewbinny, in ——shire, is as nice a‘little watering-place as any 
hard-worked fellow could select todo the “briny” in. It sits in 
the lap of a fat motherly-looking mountain, the sea comes toying 
up to its feet, and plashes against its legs, while the mother sedately 
looks on in graye admiration of her blithesome child. A quaint hotel, 
perched under a rock, like a solitary traveller sheltering from the rain, 
offers lodging to man and beast; and I deem it but just to mine host 
of the Green Tree to declare (with my hand upon the gastronomic 
regions) that his meat is of the best quality, and his drink of the 
rarest vintage. 

We dined every day at a table @héte, and sometimes mustered an even 
twenty. Dewbinny is eight miles from the nearest railway station, 
consequently almost completely out of the world. The day before yes- 
terday’s Times is run upon, and a telegram produces the same effect 
as a stranded whale, the whole population turning out en masse on the 
first whisper of the messenger’s appearance. 

T had passed a month at this sweet secluded spot, gradually moving 
up in the social scale, till at length I was voted into the chair, of 
which honour I felt as proud as the Lord Mayor of London must 
when seated in the Egyptian Hall, surrounded by her Majesty’s 
ministers. My stories, which were not listened to in town with that 
attention their piquancy demanded, went down here with wonderful 
effect, and my bon mots were quoted on the beach of a morning, and 
entered in the note-books of my companions, as being worthy of. repe- 
tition on more splendid and more brilliant occasions. In a word, when 
T opened my lips, if only to ask the waiter for gravy, there was a hush 
and hum of expectation, and never till then did I experience the full 
ecstatic swing of power. But, alas! there is no sky without a cloud, 
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and I little dreamt, as one evening I beheld a swarthy middle-aged 
traveller enter the portals of the Green Tree, that it would be a 
struggle of life and death between us, to maintain the supremacy I 
had so honourably earned. 

One meets a man at a friend’s table, and he is hated. You cannot 
say why or wherefore; but the fact is bare and bald, that this person 
is dislikable, and you turn your back upon him. 

Something told me to beware of the swarthy stranger—a small voice 
within bade me be on my guard. 

The solitary waiter, boots, messenger, chambermaid, ostler, and 
coachman, was one Billy O’Leary, an Irishman, genuine and untar- 
nished. Billy and I were on terms of, in fact I may say, intimacy ; 
for inasmuch as a monarch is desirous of gaining information relating 
to the goings on of his subjects through some favoured agent, so was 
I anxious with reference to the movements of the little kingdom over 
which I held a right royal sway. 

“ Who is the person that has just arrived ?” 

“ Sorra wan o’ me knows, sir; but, beggorra, I put him in No. 14, 
and he must stand wather like a duck to bear it.” 

This room was the black-hole.of the hotel, Facilis decensus Avernt. 
I felt pleased with Billy, and did not conceal my satisfaction. 

I cannot account for it, but somehow I found myself in my own 
room, half an hour before dinner, perusing—I almost blush while I 
write it—a well-thumbed volume of Joseph Miller. 

I put on a flowered silk waistcoat and a diamond ring. 

“Now,” said I, “ Mr. Henry Jones! You may measure swords 
with any ordinary man.’ 

The table @héte was up to its maximum, minus one vacant chair. 
This I knew to have been retained by the stranger. 

I took my accustomed seat, helped the soup, and was adjusting my 
shirt wrists for a dash at a particularly fine turbot, when the stranger 
entered. Tall and muscular, with a daring eye, a cauterizing mouth, 
glittering teeth, and the whole face sheeted with brass. One of those 
dauntless, bullying, heartless ruffians, who play with men of weaker 
mould, as the cat toys with the mouse. 

I bowed to him, as in duty bound ; he jerked his head at me. 

“ Du let’s have a shaving of soup,” bespoke brother Jonathan. 

I was polite to this man—frigidly so; but there was no confusing 
him. He was proof against moral power or force. He called for 
everything, talked to every one about him, despite the coldness of 
his auditory, and wound up by actually addressing me as “old hoss.” 

Now or never, thought I; the iron is red-hot, and mine is the arm 
to give the blow. 

“Sir,” said I, majestically, “ the term you have just now applied to 
me is evidently one which should only be addressed to persons between 
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whom an intimacy exists. As such is not the case at present, I must 
beg of you to adopt another tone.” 

A confused murmur of applause followed. 

“Wall, wot a won hoss chap you air! wot does it signify ow yer 
called when no offence is meant? Why I always speak to the President 
as old rattrap; but if it is how yer like to be gammoned up, tell us 
yer name, and ye'll hear it every ¢u minutes.” 

“My name, sir, is Jones! Henry Jones, at your service.” 

“Wall then, Jones, or Mister Jones if you prefer it, I ask you to 
parse the cheese, and, Mister Jones, I'll send yew the butter.” 

Luckily Billy O’Leary saved me the humiliation, and I declined the 
butter as coming from him, with a wave of my diamond ring. 

“ Jerusalem! a rose diamond! let’s have a squint at it?” 

“Sir,” said I, “it’s a little tight, and inconvenient to remove.” 

I felt glad the fellow acknowledged the beauty of the ring. No- 
thing daunted, he approached, caught my little finger, and nearly dis- 
located it j in examining the ornament in question. 

“T'll bet fifty pounds I produce a better diamond, and better gold, in 
éw minutes.” 

The word “done” was in my throat, but prudence caught me by 
the windpipe and choked it back. This ring was an heirloom in the 
family, and had been given by Prince Charles Edward to my great 
great grandfather in the year 1745. It had passed the criticism of 
generations, so I felt sure as to its sterling merits. 

The stranger meanwhile launched forth into a buncombe story re- 
lating to his ring, which took nearly half an hour to get through, and, 
to my chagrin, was listened to with a marked attention by all present 
(excepting myself), as I was determined upon checkmating the fellow 
by a superb indifference. 

Thad resolved upon quitting the table early, in fact being engaged 
to a game of backgammon with Mrs. Shutall, a lady sojourning at the 
Green Tree, but seeing that Mr. Blewstring (the stranger’s name) 
maintained his position, I resolved upon doing likewise. Brandy and 
water became the order of the evening, and cigars followed as a 
matter of course. It was a source of exquisite delight to me to find 
Mr. Blewstring emancipating a plug of tobacco from his waistcoat 
pocket, leisurely cutting away about two inches, and stuffing the quid 
into his jaws. I knew he must expectorate, and opposite him sat Mr. 
Claypole, a gentleman of extraordinary neat habits, and in whose 
opinion I wished to stand Al. I watched the playful evolutions of 
the quid as Mr. Blewstring dexterously shifted it from one side of his 
mouth to the other; and as a child eagerly gazes at the green curtain 
ere the pantomime commences its glories, so did I focus my eyes upon 
the mouth of the American, in eager anticipation of the baneful 
results that must of necessity ensue, consequent upon its opening. 
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Fate sometimes gives four by honours, and the odd trick to A, and 
the short sixes and no trumps to B. I held B’s hand. 

The American proved the exception to the rule, and enjoyed his quid, 
without calling for, or apparently requiring, a spittoon. 

I grew moody and silent, giving way step by step to my opponent, 
for in that light I now regarded him. He became vivacious and more 
talkative than ever. His stories were “crammers,” yet the audience 
were apparently spell-bound, listening with open mouths and with a 
devoutness of attention which even Joseph Addison could have found 
no fault with. An effort should be made, or the battle was lost. 
Should I call upon my reserves? Yes. I did so; and as the 
Vladimir battalion advanced towards the great redoubt of the Alma, 
to annihilate our devoted Guards, so did I bring forward a story which 
no one at the table had ever heard from my lips before. I narrated it 
briefly,but well. My followers laughed; Mr. Blewstring looked as im- 
perturbable as a granite flag. 

“JT reckon I know where that story kem from. It’s pure Joe 
Miller, or I’m darned.” 

“Sir,” said I, getting crimson and evading a direct negative, “if 
you can discover it in Joe Miller, I'll stand half a dozen of champagne.” 

“Tl bet you £50 it’ s in Joe Miller.” 

“T never bet, sir.’ 

“Wall, git the buke, and let’s have the fiz,” cried Blewstring. 

The chances were largely in my favour against the volume being 
discovered in any part of the house save and except my own room, so I 
appeared quite nonchalant, though the blood was dashing through my 
heart at express pace. 

How strange are the tides in human affairs!’ A Mr. Chopwid, a 
stale, melancholy, elderly city man, who never was known to per- 
petrate a joke, or to tell a story, and who invariably maintained a 
stock-exchange silence at our festive board, suddenly exclaimed, “I 
have the volume!” and retired for the purpose of fetching it. 

Here was a sad posture of affairs. The executioner had forgotten 
the white cap, and had retired to redeem his error. The rope was 
round my neck—I endeavoured to break the fall. 

“Well! suppose you do find the story in Joe Miller. Some of the 
best things I ever heard have emanated from that book; here’s to 
his memory!” And in well-feigned joviality I tossed off the remainder 
of the brandy and water. 

Ere the coughing which followed this sudden imbibing of liquid had 
subsided, Mr. Chopwid was opposite me turning the pages of Joe 
Miller, with as much rapidity and steadiness, as though it were a ledger, 
and he, in search of a cash-balance. 

The clock struck nine. 

As the last stroke rung out, Mr. Blewstring ejaculated, “ Yaas, here 
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it is; I reckon I’ve collared it!” and with a nasal twang read the whole 
story through, while I sat by ready to eat him alive, and the book 
after by way of a relish. 

The champagne was ordered. I drank freely, more than prudence 
would possibly have allowed, and began to hate Mr. Blewstring with 
a jealous hatred only known to the fairer sex. (In parentheses I may 
observe, I do not envy them the luxury.) The facetious American 
began to torture me with bets, all mostly of a sporting nature. Iam 
no sportsman; I only fired from a gun once in my whole life, and 
nearly impaired my digestive organs by the rebound of the death- 
bestowing instrument. Mr. Blewstring felt 1 was a bad style of fly 
in his spidery claws, and piled up his bets to a bewildering extent. 
£100 to 4 he would hit a sparrow with a single grain of shot at 
200 yards. £50 to 4 he would bag 90 hares in 50 minutes; 
£78 to 21 he would kill a salmon with a horse-hair. The company, 
weak, ungrateful, vacillating, enjoyed all this, and celebrated my 
downfall in my own champagne. 

Forbearance has its limits. 


I've seen a huge unwieldy cow respond most unexpectedly to the 
goad by taking across country. I’ve witnessed a cab-horse kicking 
the vehicle to pieces, value fifty pounds, while his poor frame was 
worth but four or five. Mr. Blewstring was coming it a little too 
strong, and, cost what it would, I resolved upon making a dash. 

“Tl bet you £50 I'll swim against any man at the table, let him 
be who he may” (here he looked at me). ‘ Let him name time and | 
place. Who'll take me up?” 

The company were silent, morally engaged in adding another laurel 
leaf to the chaplet on the victor’s brow. 

Mr. Blewstring bestowed a facetious wink on Mr. Chopwid. 

“T'll take up your bet, sir,” said I. 


Whiz, bang, crash! my shell had burst right over the heads of the 
raiders. 


They were spell-bound. 

“Yew!” cried the Yankee. 

“You !” echoed the surrounders. 

“Yes,” said I; “I take up the gentleman’s bet.” 

“T reckon yew must post your money,” said Blewstring. 

“T have arranged for this contingency, sir. Mr. Chopwid, kindly 
take charge of this,” and I threw him over a bank-note for fifty pounds, 
which I had placed in my pocket-book as a reserve fund, in case of 
accidents by flood or field. 

How devoutly I hoped that Blewstring’s financial position would 
preclude the possibility of hzs posting up; but, no; he drew out a roll 
of notes, and deposited the required sum in the hands of the referee. 

While my opponent was counting his bank-notes, I had a moment 
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to think while yet on the brink of the precipice. I did not know how 
to swim, were it to save the life of every one near and dear to me, 
to say nothing of my own; I could not swim a yard. Yet I found 
myself involved in a bet with a man, who, for aught I knew to the 
contrary, might have cleaved his way through Niagara Falls. 

How prone to insanity is human nature! 

I felt that, unless some unforeseen occurrence took place, my fifty 
pounds were defunct. Now this fifty-pound note was an object to me, 
yet I would have given it twice told to humble the man who had placed 
me in the false position I now found myself in. 

A ray of light! 

Be still, brave heart ! 

It was now ten o'clock ; the month October, the wind north-east. In 
a word, it was just the evening for trying a fire, and abiding by the 
mahogany. 

“T believe,” said I, “the preliminaries are now settled ?” 

“Yaas. Yew are to name the time and place; say to-morrow.” 

“T will not say to-morrow, sir,” I cried. “The place,—the beach 
near the cliff.” 

“Vary good,” drawled the Yankee; “and the time ?” 

“The time, sir,” said I, rising from my seat and thundering forth 
the single word—* NOW!” 

There are some countenances so imperturbable that the facial 
muscles would seem to be in a state of perpetual coma; such was 
Mr. Blewstring’s. In vain I peered into his mahogany-coloured visage, 
in the hope of detecting a “ give up” lying snug in some of the many 
hard outlined wrinkles ; but, no! nota ray of intelligence. He was cool 
as ice, calm as a cabbage-leaf. 

A roar of laughter from all round the table greeted my proposition. 
They were under the delusive impression that I was chaffing; but 
soon a something in my manner told them I was terribly in earnest. 

“ Air yew in airnest ?” asked Mr. Blewstring. 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Yer not rhoomatic ?” 
| “No.” This was true. 

“ Nor subject to fits ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Nor likely to bile up ?” 

“Sir,” said I, “‘ you offered me a bet, I took it up. Iclaim my right 
to name time and place. I have done so; we are only losing time.” 

I had inwardly resolved upon trying it on—aye, even to stripping at 
the water's edge. 

“Then by Jerusalem your skin’ll be a trifle wet afore the night’s 
over,” cried Blewstring, jumping up from the table. 

Mr. Chopwid deemed it but right to interfere ; he considered it was 
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perfectly absurd, on my part, to name sach an hour, and such a night, 
for a swim in the open sea. 

I was grateful, deeply grateful, to this gentleman, and heartily ap- 
preciated the bronchial attacks he was subject to, since they induced 
him to come to the rescue at so timely a moment. 

The champagne had entered the portals of the brain of every 
other individual at the table, for they pooh-poohed Chopwid, and even 
old Mr. Brownlip, who had been suffering from neuralgia for something 
like forty years, declared his readiness to sally forth to see justice done 
to his dear friend (meaning me). 

Haw I could have wished the whole kit of them in my place! The 
night being dark, all the available lanterns in the Green Tree were 
brought into requisition. The blankets were torn from the beds, and 
brandy-bottles appeared with a rapidity that never manifested itself 
within the walls of this celebrated hostelry before. 

Heavens! what a villainous compound is human nature! How we 
enjoy the weaknesses and misfortunes of others! How we hound each 
other on, and how we wag our heads, in solemn pity for, the victim, 
when the sacrifice is over ! 

Here was I perfectly isolated; no human being even guessed the 
torrent of thought that was rushing through my brain. I drank 
brandy, aye, two full glasses, and to their united, effect do I owe— 
but I won’t anticipate : 


“ And then and there was hurrying to and fro.” 


Demands for top-coats, mufflers, rugs, lights, and umbrellas, were 
loud and frequent. The whole male population of the Green Tree 
turned out, and, from subsequent information, I am led to believe the 
scene was graced by the presence of the weaker vessels. 

Would I keep up the farce? My opponent was thoroughly in 
earnest, as far as I could determine. But might he not be playing the 
same game as myself? 

We sallied forth. The night was bitterly cold. A marrow-piercing 
breeze cut over the sea, and an inner-garment-piercing rain fell in a 
steady sameness. Leander would have pitched Hero to Jamaica, sooner 
than have crossed the Hellespont on such a night. 

The faithful Irish waiter stood by me like a man, and a heother. 
Under cover of the night, he produced a fluid which I had tasted once 
before in the Gap of Dunloe, while sojourning at Killarney—a liquid 
grateful to the smell, pleasing to the taste, and ecstatic as to general 
effects, called “ poteen.” 

I took a dram, and it filled me with valour, a valour that would 
carry me, at all events, to the edge of the water. I took another 
dram. 


Ha! a thought. A mad one, but good. 
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Nearly opposite the Green Tree I had frequently observed a curious 
formation of the shore. Deep water lay on the right hand, shallow 
on the left, the line being clearly defined for fifty yards or so into the 
sea. On this table the water was about two feet deep, while beside it 
the depth might be about five-and-twenty. My thought was to strip, 
wade in on all fours, pretend to be seized with cramps, and thus main- 
tain my character for fortitude, even at the loss of the £50, and give 
the Yankee the chance of a “biling up,” as he elegantly termed the 
undeveloped results. 

Could I miss the reef? No; I marked it too well. 

We halted. The Yankee hesitated. 

“Come, sir,” I shouted, “have at it.” By this time the fumes of 
the champagne, brandy, and poteen were producing most daring and 
heroic effects. The bet stood virtually in this wise—he who remained 
longest in the water won. I began slowly to undress. My opponent 
did the same. As each garment came away, the nor’-easter took 
instant possession ; and when, finally, I stood with but one linen 
vestment between me and the night wind, I wonder, to this instant, 
how I ever was mad enough to go on. 

To make assurance doubly sure, I moved more to the left, having 
cautiously placed Mr. Blewstring on my right; Mr. Chopwid was to 
give the word. 

Warriors say that there is always one moment of awful stillness ere 
the battle commences. Such a moment now produced itself. The sea 
ceased to splash, the wind to whistle, the watch-dog to bark, the 
assembled multitude to prate. We awaited the word “Go,” and the 
air was big with the fate of two daring men, and two notes for £50 
each. The great Duke never uttered the famous “ Up Guards, and 
at them!” with more unction than Mr. Chopwid the word “ Go.” 

Ah! the bound my heart gave against the roof of my skull. 

Ah! the shiver that ran through my frame, as I dashed into the 
cold, ghastly cold, water. 

I plashed through it on all fours, beating it wildly, and puffing like 
a grampus. 

I paused, and looked back; the lights were bright upon the shore, 
and within a few yards of me, the white faces close to the lights 
strong against the black sky. I heard them cheering us on. I could 
hear Blewstring ahead on the right, buffeting the waves. Was it 
possible for me to remain where I was for a few moments, and win 
the bet ? 

I would try it. 

I sat down upon the sand. I bounced up and down. I flapped 
my arms against my ribs, but the cold was the better man, and was 
rapidly worsting me. Blewstring had disappeared. It might be 
hours ere he would return. Pshaw! what signified £50, in com- 
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parison to agony like this? What! yes, it is!—No, it isn’t !—Yes, 
it is! He is returning! I hear him blowing. Will he still keep the 
deep water? He does. He is on my right still; can I hold out? 
My teeth are clapping together as if they would drive out the gums. 
I am speechless with cold, my limbs are paining me ; every fresh 
wave is a turn of the rack-screw. He is on a level with me. I still 
possess sufficient animation to dive. How I accomplished this is a 
mystery. I have a dim recollection of struggling to shore, of being 
grappled by Billy O'Leary, of having brandy poured down my throat, 
of being wrapped up in blankets, and of being carried to bed. 

I awoke in the morning, not a whit the worse, and with my own and 
Blewstring’s £50. He left the next day, and I became a greater man 
than ever at the Green Tree in Dewbinny. 
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A Lucky Disappointment. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
(MRS. ROSS CHURCH.) 


Cuapter III. 


Berore I had overheard Mrs. Ransom’s conversation with her brother 
I had felt very shy of meeting Claude Hamilton again; but as I 
traversed the staircase on my way to the dining-room, I found that 
this feeling had, in a great measure, subsided. I saw that he had no 
intention of disclosing my unfortunate mistake, and I felt so grateful 
to him for his reticence, and for taking my part against his sister, 
that I should have been disappointed to find myself deprived of his 
protection. He was the only one of the Hamiltons I had yet seen 
of whom I thought I could make a friend, and my heart warmed 
towards him as none can understand save those who, like myself, have 
had the misfortune to be suddenly cast into the bosom of a family 
which has no welcome for them. When I first entered the dining- 
room at Rhineberg it seemed to me full of men. There was old Mr. 
Hamilton of Rosenwalt come over to pay his respects to me; Mr. 
Ransom, a thoughtful-looking man, absorbed in business ; his partner, 
Mr. Golding, who took upon himself to provide the comic part of the 
entertainment; the Dutch overseer, Mr. Reinagle; and though last, 
not least, Claude Hamilton, who, with the exception of his long boots 
and shooting apparatus, was in much the same costume as when I had 
encountered him before. Indeed, all the gentlemen appeared to me as 
under-dressed as the ladies were over-dressed. A Jlaissez-aller style 
was evidently the fashion at Cape Town; and as the attire was rough 
so was the conversation, which, instead of being made general, as 
courtesy called for, was, amongst the business men at least, confined to 
the topics in which they were most interested. Mrs. Ransom had 
brought her sister Amalia back to dinner with her, and they with 
myself were the only females present. As I entered the room I 
could not help glancing at the rosy neck and arms which showed 
above Mrs. Ransom’s blue satin dress, and Amalia’s pink tarlatan, 
such arms and necks as Rubens would have loved to paint, and 
comparing them, with a thrill of secret satisfaction, with my own. So, 
in the face of a real misfortune, such as the distaste my future family 
had conceived for me promised to be, I was vain and foolish enough to 


triumph in a circumstance not only in itself utterly unimportant, but 
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for which I was neither entitled to feel pride individually, nor to 
receive praise from others. 

As soon as I made my appearance the whole party sat down to 
dinner. Old Mr. Hamilton having shaken my hand in a formal sort 
of manner, took no further notice of me; Mr. Ransom never even 
asked for an introduction; Mr. Golding entered into a conversation, 
which was far too familiar to suit my taste, without waiting for one; 
and the Dutch overseer, without presuming to speak, stared at me so 
fixedly and continuously across the table that he quite put me out of 
countenance. 

Mrs. Ransom and Amalia chatted together, almost ignoring my 
presence, and it was only Claude, who, taking his seat by my side, 
and deyoting himself to my wants, appeared to remember that I was 
a stranger and a guest, and called for some little attention at their 
hands. 

As soon as the dinner was concluded the men commenced to smoke, 
and the ladies moved into the verandah. Here, as before, my hostess 
and her sister appeared to have so many topics of mutual interest to 
discuss that I felt myself de trop, and after a little while I rose from my 
seat, and wandered away from the house down some of the leafy avenues 
by which we were surrounded. The air was deliciously cool by that 
time ; many flowers which closed during the heat of the day had opened 
their gorgeous blossoms to the evening breeze; strange birds hopped 
across the path I traversed, or looked shyly at me from neighbouring 
branches; strange fruits hung in clusters from almost every tree. All 
IT saw was calculated to attract and please me, but I had no heart to 
notice anything: out of sight of the verandah and its unfriendly 
occupants, my rebellious tears would come stealing down my cheeks as 
I thought of how I had anticipated my arrival amongst the Hamiltons, 
and how grievously I had been disappointed. If they had not wished 
me to marry Charles, or were determined to set their faces and steel 
their hearts against me, why had they not said so before it was too 
late? Could I have dreamt of mecting such opposition on their 
parts, would 1 ever have placed myself in the painful situation which 
I then oceupied ? No, not for Charles, nor for filty thousand Charleses, 
my tell-tale conscience frankly whispered. 

Dut I was frightened at that confession: it seemed as though I had 
never spoken so openly with my heart before. I put the thought away 
from me almost by force. I called myself ungrateful, and unworthy 
of his love, and inwardly reiterated that, in order to repay the 
affection which had so long been mine, I would go through twice as 
much that was disagreeable as I had already encountered. 

Yet the tears were freshly on my cheeks when Claude Hamilton 
parted the boughs and stood beside me. 

“Why, Miss Grey! I thought we had lost you;” and then, per- 
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ceiving my emotion, he added quickly, “I hope that nothing has 
happened to annoy you ?” 

A chance expression of sympathy from a stranger will often have as 
much or more effect than the familiar accents of a friend. Claude 
Hamilton’s commonplace remark fell so soothingly upon my ear that 
I broke down altogether. I felt so utterly alone that I would have 
been thankful to a dog who had shown me any kindness. 

“Oh no, Mr. Hamilton!” I sobbed, scarcely knowing between 
shame and vexation what I said; “that is, nothing in particular. I 
only feel a little strange—and—and—lonely. I shall be better in a 
minute or two.” 

“Tt is unavoidable that you should feel strange at first,” he said, 
gravely ; “but I am sorry that you should feel lonely. What are 
Louisa and Amalia about that they permit you to walk by yourself? 
They should be showing you the points of interest about the planta- 
tion. There is a good deal to be seen here.” 

“They don’t like me!” I answered, vehemently. “I can see that 
they don’t. It’s the same with all of them—your mother and the 
rest. Oh Mr. Hamilton, I wish I had never come !” 

How his handsome face clouded over ! 

“You forget that Charles has not yet arrived,” he said, kindly ; 
“it will be very different for you when he is here.” 

“T don’t know that!” I answered, sadly. 

“Tt ought to be; he will be much to blame if he does not make it 
so ;” and then he added in a different tone: “Come, Miss Grey! will 
you trust yourself to take a walk with me? I will engage to intro- 
duce you to all the beauties of Rhineberg, and, as in duty bound, will 
show you first the oldest tree on the plantation; so old a tree with 
so sturdy a trunk that we have had a platform with a circular bench 
and table placed in the first fork of its branches, and mount up there 
regularly at the conclusion of every vintage, to drink success to the 
wine trade.” 


The idea of a lot of men drinking toasts in the branches of a tree, 
amused me, and I smiled. 

“Tam glad to see that smile,” said Claude, good-naturedly ; “you 
and I will get on capitally together, Miss Grey, J know.” 

“But you don’t believe that I paint,” I said, earnestly. The 
thought that he might believe it had pressed upon me more than 
once during dinner-time, and now that he appeared so friendly and 
affable towards me I could not help wishimg to disimbue his mind of 
the possible idea. 

He stared at me for a moment, surprised at the question; then, as 
recollection returned to him, he coloured deeply and looked amazed. 

“How did you hear that ?” he demanded. 

“T couldn’t help hearing it,” I said, apologetically; “the win- 
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dows of my room were open, and you and Mrs. Ransom talked so 
loud.” 

He muttered something rather uncomplimentary to Mrs. Ransom, 
and then he added : 

“Tf you heard one part of our conversation you must have heard. 
the other. I think I gave my opinion on the subject pretty freely, 
and I know I meant what I said. Miss Grey, pray don’t think me- 
capable of ever dreaming of such a thing! I would as soon distrust 
the whiteness of the orange blossoms around us.” And as he spoke; 
he pulled a large bunch of the fragrant flowers and held them towards 
me. “I believe one to be as pure and true as the other,” he said, 
softly. 

I scarcely knew what to answer to this speech. I wanted to thank 
him for taking me on trust, but an unaccountable feeling of shyness. 
prevented me. I accepted the orange blossom, and said, “ Thank you,” 
as I fastened it into my bosom. He might take the words to apply 
either to his offering or his good opinion. For my own part, he had 
spoke so fervently and looked so tenderly at me, that I felt shy of 
continuing the subject. 

He led me round the plantation, showing me all that was worth 
looking at; and it was perhaps an hour later that we re-entered the 
drawing-room of Rhineberg. 

It was empty. Lights were burning from silver sconces fixed 
against the wall, and the tea and coffee equipage was on a side table ; 
but there was no appearance of any of the party we had left there. 

“ Where are the ladies ?” asked Claude Hamilton, as the bell whicl» 
he rung was answered by the appearance of a black waiter. 

“Gone to the play, sar; gone, ten, twenty minutes ’go.” 

“To the play? Didn’t Mrs. Ransom ask for Miss Grey ?” 

“Missy Ransom send look for Missy on lawn two, three times; but 
couldn’t see nowhere ; so then Missy Ransom go.” 

“All right! bring fresh coffee, and take away these tea-things.” 

But though Claude Hamilton said “ All right,” he did not appear 
to think so, for he moved restlessly about the room, whilst more than 
one expression of anger burst from his lips. I tried to treat the 
matter as if it were of no consequence, though I could not help think- 
ing that they might either have taken more pains to find me, or put 
off their engagement for one evening. 

‘“‘T am surprised to find you have a theatre in Cape Town,” I said, 
with apparent unconcern; “I do not remember that Charles ever 
mentioned it to me.” 

“Has he not?” he answered. “Oh, yes! we have a theatre, and a 
very tolerable one; and everybody of any consequence here has a box 
of their own. My brother will doubtless get one for you.” 

“T fancy I shall often patronise the play, then,” I said, smiling, 
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“for it will be all new to me. I have lived in such a tiny village that 
I have scarcely ever been to a theatre, and I am very fond of any 
dramatic amusement.” 

“You ought to have gone to-night,” he answered, with a clouded 
brow, and then, coming to a standstill, he took the chair beside my 
own. “Miss Grey, what can you think of us all? We must seem 
utter barbarians to you.” 

“ You don’t, at all events, Mr. Hamilton.” 

“ But the rudeness of my sisters in leaving the house without you! 
T am not surprised at the others forgetting etiquette. My father is 
an old man, and Ransom lives in his business; but Louisa and Amalia 
should at least know what is due to a stranger. They are not 
commonly polite.” 

“Please don’t say anything more about it!” I exclaimed, beginning 
to feel quite uncomfortable at the extent of his annoyance; “it is of 
little consequence after all, and is no one’s fault but my own. I should 
not against the advice of all my friends have placed myself in such a 
questionable position.” 

“Tt was so good, so generous of you to do so,” he returned, 
fervently. 

“T doubt if it was wise.” 

“Don’t say that ; my brother will make you alter your opinion.” 

“ He can’t prevent its being said, or thought, that I have proved 
myself very eager to marry him.” 

“T should like to hear any one hint at such a thing in my presence,” 
returned Claude, energetically. ‘‘ They are jealous of you, Miss Grey ; 
that’s the fact. You are going to be the wife of the eldest son, and 
by-and-bye you will be the most important lady in the family, and my 
mother and sisters would have liked to keep Charles to themselves 
now and for ever. It would have been the same with any one he 
proposed to marry.” 

“ Are they very fond of him then?” I asked. 

“They consider him of some importance—of a great deal more im- 
portance than my unworthy self, for instance. J might marry whom 
I chose, and they would never ask a question on the subject; but 
then I’m nobody compared to Charles.” 

He raised his laughing blue eyes to mine as he spoke, and I thought 
that his wife would prove a very happy woman, whomsoever she 
might be. 

“ Charles will have Rosenwalt, of course, at my father’s death,” he 
continued, presently. 

“ And you?” 

“Oh! I shall have a fortune too by that time, I hope. My desti- 
nation is not Cape Town. I am bound for Australia.” 

* Not really ? What! to live there?” 
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I felt quite disappointed at the mere idea, for I had already been 
calculating on what a charming brother Claude Hamilton would be 
to me. 

“Yes; to settle altogether on a farm of my own; my taste has 
always been that way, and my father will do so much for me. I don’t 
care for the Cape, nor the wine trade.” 

I hung down my head and began to play with the ends of ribbon 
which adorned my dress. Then, the only one of my new connections 
whom I thought I should ever like, was destined to make his home in 
another country, and I should be left without one friend amongst 
them. Charles must indeed prove all, and more than all I had 
pictured him to be, to make up to me for isolation like this. 

This intelligence of Claude’s appeared to have an effect upon both 
our spirits, for we spoke little after that, and what we said was uttered 
in a very subdued strain. I talked to him of Langley, and my quiet 
life there; and he told me some simple stories, and anecdotes of 
Charles’ adventures when up the country ; and when the black waiter 
appeared with a tray of wine and spirits, I took the opportunity to 
say good-night and leave him. He came with me to the very foot of 
the staircase, expressing his hope that I was not much fatigued, and 
seemingly very unwilling to let go the hand which I placed in his at 
parting. And then I was once more in my bed-room; my head and 
heart in a whirl as I reviewed the incidents of the past day, and felt 
that in a few hours I had lived a life of expectation and disappoint- 
ment. Of one thing I wascertain: I heartily hoped that the mistake 
I had made with respect to Claude Hamilton had not been unnatural, 
and that his brother would prove to be very like himself. 

I thought I had never met anyone with looks that pleased me 
better, or manners which, possessing the native courtesy that every 
true man intuitively feels towards a woman, had set me more at my 
ease. Iam afraid, as 1 composed myself to slumber that night, my 
last thoughts were more with Claude than with Charles Hamilton. 
The vivid present took firmer hold on me than the half-remembered 
past, and the features of the younger brother, which I had seen but 
for a day, appeared the more familiar of the two. Had I been deceiving 
my heart for so many years, and cherishing not the reality but a 
creature of my own imagination? I did not, at that moment, go so 
far as to ask myself the question which was solved before the setting 
of the next day’s sun. 

People living in hot climates invariably go late to bed and rise 
early. I suppose the little exercise which they take enables them to 
dispense with part of their repose. I know I should have been glad to 
sleep longer than I was permitted to do on the following morning. 
But to keep one’s eyes closed at Rhineberg after four o'clock seemed 
to be simply impossible. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ransom’s loud conversation, as they prepared for a 
ride on horseback—the shrill voices of the children, demanding their 
early meal—the chattering of hybrid and native servants beneath my 
open windows, added to the trampling of horses’ feet, and the hurry 
and scurry consequent on a large party of people leaving the house— 
rendered further rest a thing to long for but not to obtain. I rose, 
weary both in body and spirit, for the varied excitements of the 
previous day had unsirung my nerves; but after a cold bath and a 
cup of hot chocolate, brought me by a good-natured looking half-caste 
woman, I felt so much refreshed that I became impatient to finish my 
dressing, that I too might make the most of the cool morning hours. 
But before I had quite completed my toilet, a shower of small pebbles 
thrown at my casement, which, bounding through the verandah, were 
scattered over the matting under my feet, attracted me towards the 
window. ' 

There was Claude Hamilton; his beaming face turned upward to 
meet mine, looking as though I had known it for years instead of 
hours. 

“Make haste, Miss Grey, and come down. You are losing the 
best part of the morning.” 

“T shall be ready in a moment,” I replied. “I have but to put on 
my hat and mantle.” 

I leaned over the railing of the verandah as I spoke, looking down 
upon him, and his blue eyes seemed to be brought wonderfully close 
to mine. 

“Now, do make haste!” he repeated. “I have something to tell 
you.” 

“ What is it?” 

“You shan’t know till you come down here; or perhaps you may 
not come at all.” 

“In that case I had better join you at once,’ I said, suiting the 
action to the word; “for it must be something wonderfully interesting 
which would keep me in-doors at this delicious hour. What is your 
news ?” I continued, as I joined him in the garden, and he wrung my 
proffered hand. 

“Charles will be home to-day, at noon.” 

I smiled in return for his intelligence, but I felt that the smile was 
a forced one; and instead of being the happier for what he had told 
me, a leaden weight seemed suddenly to drop ‘upon my breast, and 
keep my gaiety a prisoner there. 

For this change in my sentiments I was totally unable to account. 

I knew that I ought to feel rejoiced at the prospect of meeting my 
lover again, and until the day before I had done so. 

What had happened to me in the interim to cause such a difference 
in the feelings with which I anticipated his arrival ? 
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IT had no time to ask myself the question ; I was only sensible of the 
. change. I had commenced the present interview so cheerily that, 
dreading lest Claude Hamilton should detect my indifference towards 
his brother and despise me for it, I made a strong effort to overcome 
the depression which had so mysteriously attacked me, and, as I 
believed, succeeded in my object. 
“Indeed! Are you quite sure ?—How did you hear it ?” 


“From the best authority, Miss Grey; his stockman, who preceded 
him into the town this morning.” 


“Then Charles does not know of my arrival ?” 

“ He will hear that the ship is in before he reaches Rhineberg,” 
Claude answered; “and it will not be very long, depend upon it, 
before you see him here.” 

I was silent, and presently he continued, but in a lower strain : 

“And I suppose it will not be very long either before we have a 
wedding at Rhineberg ?” 

“T don’t know,” I replied sadly; “I have heard nothing about it. 
TI suppose the management of it will be left to your mother and sisters, 
as I conclude it was they who arranged that it should take place from 
here, instead of Rosenwalt.” 

“That was a very great mistake,” he said, decidedly. 

‘* And one which a lifetime may not set right,” I answered in the 
same manner. “Did Charles know of their intentions before he left 
Cape Town ?” 

“T believe he did, but I am not sure. Don’t ask me any ques- 
tions about it, Miss Grey, please, for it is a most unpleasant subject 
to me. I told them what I thought of it—plainly enough—and it 
annoyed me greatly to find that after all you had been brought to 
Rhineberg.” 

“T think the sooner I get out of it the better,” I rejoined, with a 
careless laugh. 

“For Charles—certainly.” 

“ For everyone who has an interest in me, Mr. Hamilton.” 

He sighed, but did not answer. I sighed also, and so heartily that 
I forgot { to try and analyse the meaning of his. 

We were still sitting in the verandah when Mr. and Mrs. Ransom 
came home from their ride. As Claude lifted the latter from her 
horse, he told her what he had told myself. 

“The stockman came in this morning with a drove of bullocks. 
Charles will be back by noon.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” she answered pertly. “I knew that 
last night.” 

“From whom ?” 


“From Ernestine Von Beck. We met her at the theatre; and she 
had received a letter.” 
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At the mention of this name I could see that Claude’s face became 
dark with anger, and for a minute he looked at Mrs. Ransom fixedly. 
She returned the gaze with interest, and made no secret of it. 

“Well! what are you staring at ?” 

“TI thought that it was my father’s desire that we held no com- 
munication with the Von Becks, Louisa ?” he replied. 

“So it may be with regard to Amalia and Caroline—I never 
question his orders to my sisters-—but he has no authority over me, 
and I choose to select my own acquaintances.” 

“In which you show as little delicacy as common sense,” he retorted, 
not over politely. 

Mrs. Ransom tossed her head. “I shall ask Ernestine Von Beck 
to my house if I see fit.” 

“ Louisa! you wouldn’t daze do so ?” he said quickly. 

“T dare everything,” she replied; “and it is nothing to me how 
things turn out. So don’t you aggravate me, Claude. Now, Miss 
Grey,” she continued, speaking to me in a tone of voice that was 
extremely offensive, “if you want any breakfast you had better come 
in and take it, for we are always punctual at Rhineberg.” 

I rose in silence and followed her. It was not likely that the cir- 
cumstance of the person whom they styled Ernestine Von Beck having 
received a letter from my absent lover had escaped me; but I did not 
at that time attach any significance to the fact. Ernestine Von Beck 
might have been an old friend of the family—a middle-aged woman, 
a mother, a grandmother, for aught I knew to the contrary—I was 
not going to vex myself about a trifle. 

The words which had passed on the subject between Mrs. Ransom 
and her brother interested me much more. I could see that she pos- 
sessed an unpleasant temper, liable at any moment to clash with those 
of her nearest relations. What wonder then that she should not 
make herself agreeable to me, who had no such claim upon her ? 

Claude did not enter the breakfast-room until the meal was half over, 
and Mr. Ransom had left it. Then he occupied a seat at the farther end 
of the table, and ate what he took upon his plate in moody silence. 

Mrs. Ransom’s children were playing about the room. They 
always seemed to be in every part of the house at once—now they 
were racing round the table, an unruly little pair, anon chasing each 
other through the props of the verandah, or playing Bo-peep with the 
skirt of their mother’s riding-dress ; then they attacked their uncle, 
and he was in no mood to be patient with infantine liberties. He 
shook them off more than once, and at last he spoke hastily, and 
offended one of the young rebels, for she ceased romping, and stood at 
a little distance from him, with her finger in her mouth. 

“T have told you several times that you must not tease me at 
breakfast, Amy,” he said in excuse for himself. 
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“ T saw you,” she exclaimed, in an apparently vague manner. But 
Claude took no notice of the words. 

“T saw you,” repeated the child maliciously. 

“What did you see, darling?” asked her mother. “ What are 
you talking about ?” 

“T saw him kiss her,” the dreadful infant replied, pointing a 
sugary finger in my direction. 

I start: od, and grew scarlet under the accusation, and Claude did 
not look much more comfortable. 

“ What is this?” said Mrs. Ransom, looking from one guilty face 
to the other. 

“Tt’s a lie!” shouted Claude Hamilton. “Send those brats off to 
the nursery, Louisa. What are they always kicking about here for ?” 

“Tt isn’t a lie,” whimpered little Amy, afraid lest his request should 
be carried into execution. “ Johnnie and I saw you yesterday, didn’t 
we, Johnnie? in the hall, and she kissed you.” 

Matters were growing worse each moment, and I saw that, if I did 
not wish to be accused of more than I was guilty of, I had best hasten 
to make a clean breast of the whole affair; so I commenced, but, what 
with my deepening colour and trembling eagerness, under consider- 
able difticulties : 

“Amy is mistaken, Mrs. Ransom: she makes rather a sweeping 
accusation, but the real fact is, that—— 

“Miss Grey, let me explain it to my sister,” urged the voice of 
Claude Hamilton. And then he continued: “The whole truth is 
this, Louisa: Miss Grey heard yesterday that Charles had arrived, 
and ran downstairs to meet him—— 

“No! no one told me so,” I interposed, anxious there should be no 
further mistake, “ but I had seen you coming from the window, and 
thought you were he.” 

“You thought Claude was my brother Charles,” said Mrs. Ransom, 
incredulously ; “ you must be rather short-sighted, Miss Grey.” 

“T saw him from a little distance,” I faltered ; “and it is so many 
years—I had half forgotten—I thought Charles must be so altered 
from when I parted with him.” 

Mrs. Ransom burst into a rude laugh. 

“Charles like Claude! You have a good idea of your future 
husband, Miss Grey! I wonder you were not afraid of coming out 
to join a person of whom you must have so slight a recollection. And 
so you mistook one for the other—ha! ha! ha!” 

“Only for a minute,” I pleaded earnestly, though my cheeks burned 
beneath her insulting manner; “and there was nothing—I assure you 
there was nothing—of the sort Amy mentioned. ‘The child is mis- 
taken—indeed she is.” 

“Oh! pray don’t take the trouble to enter into explanations with 
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me, Miss Grey,” replied Mrs. Ransom. “ Amy has very good eye- 
sight—she is not usually mistaken, and———” 

“Did you not hear Miss Grey tell you that she was?” shouted 
Claude Hamilton, rising from his seat. “It was a most natural 
mistake on Miss Grey’s part, one into which anybody might have 
fallen, and the only thing which passed between us was F 

“Now, my dear Claude,” interrupted his sister, as she too rose, “I 
have not the slightest wish to learn what passed between you and Miss 
Grey. It was all very delightful, I have no doubt; but still such pro- 
ceedings are rather irregular ; they are not what we have been used to 
at Rhineberg, and I shall. not be sorry when Charles himself is on the 
spot. I presume there will be no more ‘mistakes’ then,” she con- 
cluded, with a spiteful emphasis on the word, as she quitted the room, 
taking her children with her. 

I scarcely knew what to do or say. Iwas miserable at the imputa- 
tion cast upon me, indignant at the affront, and ashamed to hear my 
name so coupled with that of Claude Hamilton. 

He, having whistled for a few moments after his sister left us, and 
finding that I neither moved nor spoke, came over to my side of the 
table. 

“Never mind, Laura!” (May I call you Laura?) he asked, par 
parenthese. 

“You may call me anything that is kind; for I have need of it, 
Heaven knows,” I answered, bitterly. 

“JT feel you have. I wish I could wring that little animal’s neck 
for saying what she did; but don’t let it worry you. It is of no real 
consequence after all, and Charles will be here soon, remember !” 

I did remember ; but the thought, if it had not yet ceased to give 
me pleasure, failed to inspire me with confidence. If his mother and 
his sisters thought so highly of Charles, could he be the man who 
would battle for me against his own relations ? 





Cuapter LY. 


Yer I could not but look forward to the arrival of my lover with some 
degree of anticipation, as an occurrence which must ameliorate my 
position with respect to Mrs. Ransom. Surely, in the very presence 
of my future husband, she would not presume to insult me even by 
insinuation? When the breakfast had been cleared away, and the 
business of the day begun, and I felt that each moment as it rolled 
into the past brought Charles nearer to my side, I grew very nervous, 
and, consulting my watch every five minutes, spent the time, as my 
hostess did not fail to remark, between my looking-glass and the hall- 
door. At last, tired of repeated disappointments, and unwilling to 
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provoke further jesting on the part of Mrs. Ransom, I resolved to 
make up my mind not to expect him until the hour appointed for his 
arrival, and to that end sought my room in order to unpack some 
books which I had received at parting: food for the mind being an 
aliment totally unprovided for the household of Rhineberg. The 
occupation took me some little while, but I could afford to be lazy over 
it, since the clock had but just struck ten. The first volume which 
came to my hand was the “ Hssays of Elia,” and with it I returned to 
the drawing-room, resolved to compose myself quietly on a sofa, and to 
remain there until I had cause for stirring. As I entered it, however, 
I perceived that a visitor had arrived in my absence; a small, spare 
man, who was standing with his back towards me, talking to Mrs. 
Ransom. At the first glance I started, and asked myself if it were 
possible it could be Charles, but a decided negative followed the silent 
question. There was nothing in the figure or general appearance of 
the stranger to remind me of my lover. Yet, as I made my appear- 
ance, Claude Hamilton started uneasily from his seat, Mrs. Ransom 
ejaculated, “ Here 7s Miss Grey,” as though my name had formed 
the topic of their conversation, and the stranger, as I considered him, 
turning quickly round, advanced to meet me, and, with a look of 
pleased surprise, exclaimed : 

“Why, Laura! you are not in the least changed. You are the 
same as when we parted. I should have known you anywhere!” 

And then he took me in his arms, and kissed me more than once 
upon the cheek, and Claude had slipped away through the open 
window, as though not caring to witness the proceeding, before I had 
had time to collect my scattered senses, or to realise that the man 
before me was indeed Charles Hamilton, and that I had met my 
betrothed again. I was so taken by surprise that I could not speak to 
him. I only struggled faintly in his embrace, and then resigned 
myself to what I considered the inevitable. 

But if an absence of six years had had no power to change me in 
his eyes, I could not echo the sentiment. At first sight, with my 
ideal still strongly impressed upon my mind, I thought he was so 
altered that I should not have recognised him in the street ; but on a 
more lengthened inspection, I saw that the strangeness lay not so 
much in his features and figure having changed, as their having failed 
to attain the standard I had raised for them. In fact, Charles 
Hamilton was much the same as he had ever been: it was I whose 
mind and tastes had grown and altered with the lapse of years. He 
had been a frank, fair-haired, blue-eyed, fresh-complexioned lad when 
we parted ; he was still blue-eyed and fair-haired; but the frankness 
and the freshness were gone. His skin was sallow, his hair was thin, 
and his figure had acquired a slight stoop; but I do not think 
that such immaterial deficiencies would—after the first disappoint- 
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ment—have been felt by me, had he retained the free, careless 
manner which [I had loved in him of old. But I had not been many 
minutes in his presence before I felt that that had vanished with his 
boyhood. 

The cares of business had engrossed him for many years, and were 
already beginning to leave their traces in the puckered brow, keen eyes, 
and occasionally soured mouth. They. had left their traces on his cha- 
racter no less than on his face; he was far oftener absorbed in calcu- 
lations than striving to make himself agreeable; or thinking about 
prices in the wine trade than forming parties of pleasure. The whole 
weight of the business of Rosenwalt was laid upon his shoulders, and 
he entered into it far too eagerly to render him a pleasant companion 
for women. I am now speaking from my later experience of Charles 
Hamilton ; I knew all this to my cost in a few hours after, but on our 
first meeting every feeling was swallowed up in the consternation 
which I felt at the alteration in his personal appearance. 

“Well, Laura,” he said, as he noticed my vague and wandering 
air, “what are you thinking of ? Have I taken you by surprise, or 
do you think me as unchanged as I do you?” 

“Oh! you are very changed,” I murmured, finding my voice at 
last—‘ very changed, indeed. I thought you would be quite dif- 
ferent !” 

It was a careless speech. Had I -had time to consider before I 
spoke, [perhaps I should not have ‘uttered it. It was an unlucky 
speech into the bargain, for Mrs. Ransom took immediate advantage 
of it to observe to her brother, with an air of patronage: “You 
must not be surprised at Miss Grey’s not knowing you, Charlie, 
dear, for six years is a long stretch for the memory ; and she mistook 
Claude for you yesterday.” I thought his brow clouded at that, but 
IT disdained to offer any further explanation of the mistake before 
Mrs. Ransom. She had evidently not believed me at the breakfast- 
table, and she might proceed to do her worst. My blood was up, and 
I was ready to defy her. But, turning to Charles, I said : 

“T have been preparing my mind so assiduously to perceive a great 
alteration in you, Charles, that I believed you must have become 
what I fancied you would. Directly I looked in your brother’s face, 
and heard his voice, I knew that it was not you.” 

He seemed satisfied with my defence, and proceeded to ask me all 
sorts of questions respecting Langley and my friends there; stopping 
every now and then to express his pleasure at seeing me in such good 
health and looks. He repeated this declaration so often that, at last, 
I began to suspect that either he had forgotten my appearance more 
than he chose to confess, or was surprised himself at the gratification 
he felt in meeting me again. 

We sat conversing together until luncheon-time, to which Mrs, 
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Ransom summoned us, with a sarcastic remark to her brother, that 
if he did not intend to live entirely on love, he had better conduct me 
to the dining-room. Claude was already seated at the table. I 
thought that he looked glum, or out of spirits, and I felt myself much 
as though I had reason to ask his pardon for some unknown offence. 
The meal proceeded chilly, Charles and Mrs. Ransom being the only 
talkers, and it was not long before the former rallied me on my silence. 

“What are you thinking of, Laura? Not regretting England, I 
hope, nor feeling tired already of Cape Town ?” 

“T have not seen enough of the town to become tired of it,” I 
answered, evasively. 

“ Have you been over the plantation ?” 

“Yes; your brother was kind enough to show it to me yesterday.” 

“ And to the theatre ?” 

At the mention of the theatre Mrs. Ransom reddened, and Claude 
Hamilton looked up from his plate. I answered in the negative. 

“We will go to-night if it is agreeable to you. Louisa! Claude! 
will you accompany us ?” 

They both agreed to do so; and the thrill of pleasure which I felt 
at the idea of spending a whole evening sitting by the side of Claude 
Hamilton alarmed and startled me. When the afternoon sun had 
partly set, Charles asked me to take a stroll with him in the grounds, 
and there he put the question which I dreaded, although I knew that 
it must come. 

“Well, Laura, and when is it to be ?” 

“The wedding, I suppose you mean, Charles? Oh! I don’t 
know. Any time which pleases yourself.” 

“ But it is your business to fix the day.” 

“ Tn that case, I say the sooner the better.” 

“JT am glad to hear you confess that,” he answered, “ a it is my 
own sentiment.” 

“Don't take it as a special compliment to yourself, on for I 
should be happier anywhere (except at Langley) than I am here.” 

“Indeed! You surprise me, Laura. What have you to find fault 
with at Rhineberg ?” 

“ With everything,” I cried, impetuously, “except the house itself 
—and especially with my being here at all.” 

“J don't understand you,” he answered, gravely; “I wish you 
would explain yourself.” 

I felt far less attraction towards this man, who seemed so like a 
stranger to me, than I had done towards his brother ; but at the same 
time I knew that in him I had a right to repose the confidence, and 
from him to accept the sympathy, which it was almost treasonable to 
expect the other either to give or take. So that I unburthened my 
heart without reserve. 
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“Your father’s letter to my mother,” I replied, “was to request 
that she would permit me to join you at Rosenwalt. My relations 
were greatly set against the idea of my coming out at all, but they 
never would have consented to it had they known my destination was 
to be Rhineberg.” 

“But what diilerence can it make?” he argued. “The accommoda- 
tion here is infinitely better than at Rosenwalt, and my sister is 
surely a more suitable companion for you than my mother.” 

“JT don’t know anything about your mother,” I rejoined, hastily. 
“T have seen her but once, and then she struck me as being very dis- 
agreeable; neither is it a question of accommodation, nor one place 
being better than another. I might prefer Rhineberg infinitely to 
Rosenwalt, and yet that does not do away with the indignity of my being 
here whilst they are perfectly able to receive me at the other house.” 

“Do you wish to go there, then?” he demanded, seriously ; “ be- 
cause I will speak to my mother and have the exchange effected, if 
you desire it.” 

“Not for worlds!” I exclaimed; “I never wish to set my foot in 
Resenwalt until it belongs to you.” 

“Laura,” he said, in surprise, “ what can have incensed you to feel 
so strongly against my mother? what has she done to offend you ?” 

“What has she done?” I echoed; “what have they all done 
(except your brother) ever since I arrived here, to make me feel the 
position in which I am placed from acceding to your request? They 
have neglected me, and sneered at me, and shown me in every possible 
way that I was neither wanted nor welcomed. If I could have 
imagined, Charles, that I should have to undergo half the indignities 
I have already suffered at their hands, I never would have come out 
to you—I would have died first. They have not behaved like ladies, 
nor even like women to me.” 

He tried to scothe me in a manner which only aggravated me the 
more. He spoke to me as though I were an angry child, or an 
enraged animal, or anything else which required coaxing, but was not 
fit to be reasoned with. And his touch and the tones of his voice 
seemed strange and unfamiliar to me; my heart did not go out in 
answer to them, and I moved uneasily from beneath the one, and 
derived no comfort from listening to the other. 

“You are quite mistaken, Laura, I am sure” (this was the cue 
which Charles took up). “As to the indignities and insults and all 
that sort of thing, they are merely the effects of your own imagina- 
tion. You are tired and upset after your long voyage, and indisposed 
to see things in their best light. You will talk very differently after 
a few days’ rest.” 

“T shall never say otherwise than that your mother’s and sisters’ 
reception of me was a cruel one,” I said, emphatically. 
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“Or that you fancied so,” he provokingly repeated. “My mother 
is a dear, good creature, who wouldn’t hurt anyone’s feelings if she 
knew it 2 

“Then it’s time she did know it,” I irreverently interposed. 

“ And as for your coming to Rhineberg,” he continued, “ you should 
be very pleased at the exchange. You will have enough of Rosen- 
walt by-and-bye.” 

The argument did not satisfy me. 

“You do not understand my feelings on the subject, Charles. You 
do not seem to see that the mere fact of the exchange being made 
signifies that they did not want me at Rosenwalt.” 

“No, I can’t say I do see it,” he replied; “ but we have wandered 
from our subject, Laura. Will this day week suit you for our 
wedding ?” 

I had said “The sooner the better,” but a week seemed short 
notice. Yet, my aversion to remaining the guest of Mrs. Ransom 
overcame my desire to ask for further delay. 

“So be it,” I said, carelessly ; “this day week I will become your 
wife, and my own mistress.” 

But as I acquiesced a shudder ran through my frame, and I ex- 
perienced that awful sense that something was wanting in my life: 
that something which should have been substance was but a shadow: 
and that the best hope I entertained had slipped from my fingers 
even as I grasped it. 

I turned sick with the fear of what was before me, the entrust- 
ing of my happiness to one, my love for whom was no longer an 
assurance. 

Charles did not appear to notice the sudden change which had 
come over me. He thanked me for my compliance, urging, as a 
reason for its necessity, that he expected to leave Cape Town again 
for another business trip in the course of a few weeks. 

“But you will not leave me until I am settled ?” I exclaimed in 
dismay. 

“Certainly not!” he answered; “you shall be quite at home, 
Laura, depend upon that, before I am cruel enough to leave you to 
yourself.” 

I was just about to ask him some particulars respecting our future 
home, when the dinner-bell sounded, and we separated to dress. As 
I did so, I could not help contrasting my feelings with those of the 
day before. Then I had been in a whirl of conflicting emotions; 
anticipation had been keen within me; and hope, notwithstanding the 
little désagrémens I had undergone, still flourished. 

Now, I felt sunk in the deepest despondency; my anticipations 
had not been realised; I had been leaning on a broken reed; the 
standing ground seemed cut away from beneath my feet. I dressed 
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myself, caring little how I looked, and every now and then breaking 
the silence which surrounded me with heavy sighs. 

When I re-entered the drawing-room I found Claude Hamilton 
there alone. I suppose that my varied feelings had flushed my face, 
for he told me, with an attempt at a smile, that happiness was a 
beautifier to me. I accepted his compliment in silence, because I was 
ashamed to tell him what I felt; but I tried to turn the conversation. 

“ Where have you hidden youself all day, Mr. Hamilton; I have 
hardly seen you since the morning ?” 

“T did not think you would need me now, Miss Grey,” he 
answered, “or miss me either.” His return to the more formal 
appellation did not escape my ears, but I would not notice it. 

“Tt would not do for me to get in the habit of missing you,” I 
said, trying to speak cheerfully, “since you are about to leave us 
altogether.” 

“No, indeed,” he answered; “and the sooner I go, I think, the 
better it will be for me.” 

I was leoking upwards as he spoke, and I could not mistranslate 
the meaning in his eyes. My ready blush set his own cheek alight, 
and he turned away from me quickly, and walked out upon the lawn. 

The dinner .passed much the same as it had done the day before ; 
the same company was at table, and as soon as coffee had been par- 
taken of, the carriage came round to the door, and Mrs. Ransom and 
myself, with Claude and Charles Hamilton, took our departure for the 
theatre. 

The theatre was a much prettier and more pretentious building than 
Thad given Cape Town credit for possessing. It was about the size of 
the smaller London theatres, and was gaily decorated with white and 
gold and crimson, and built with boxes all the way round, in the 
style of the opera houses. We had not been long in our places 
before I perceived that the box next to ours was occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton and their daughters, but beyond a general nod of 
recognition, and a few whispers across the division to Mrs. Ransom, 
they took no particular notice of our party. The play was the old 
drama of “Black-eyed Susan ;” indifferently performed, of course. 
but I was so complete a novice to all dramatic amusements that I 
was entranced by it, and my whole attention was riveted upon the 
stage. When the curtain fell upon the first act, and I looked up to 
express my delight at what I had seen, I found that Charles had left 
the box to speak to his mother, and that Mrs. Ransom, who had seen 
the same piece several nights running, was fast asleep. ~ Only Claude, 
seated beside me, with his handsome eyes fixed upon my face, was 
there to sjeak to. I blushed at detecting how he was employed. 

“You are not attending, Mr. Hamilton ; you can have no idea how 
very pretty itis. Did you hear that last song ?” 
VOL. XXV. 
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“T am afraid I have been hearing and seeing very little, Miss Grey ; 
very little, that is to say, upon the stage.” 

“Then you don’t deserve to come to the theaire,” I replied ; “ you 
would have been just as well content at home.” 

‘Pardon me; but I beg to differ from you there; I should not 
have been in such good company at home.” 

“You are moderate in your desires,” I replied, “ considering that of 
what you call ‘good company’ one leaves the box, another falls 
asleep, and the third is engrossed with the scene before her.” 

“ But if you are happy you would not have me grudge it yor. I 
shall never grudge you any of your happiness, Miss Grey——how- 
ever much I may envy it,” he added softly. 

“ How full the house appears!” I remarked, as I looked at the pit 
filled with Dutch and half-caste faces, and at the boxes, which 
were a mass of gay head-dresses and sparkling ornaments. 

Yes, we are essentially a pleasure-loving colony,” he replied ; “ if 
we are not feasting we are dancing, and if we are not dancing we are 
sitting at the play. In a second-rate way Cape Town is as gay as 
most places.” 

“You will miss it all when you go out to Australia.” 

“T wish it were the thing I shall miss most,” he answered. 

I had his glasses in my hands at this time, and was scanning the 
upraised faces in the pit. 

“Do you see that girl with red roses in her hair and very black 
eyes ?” I said, after a pause. “She has been turning round every now 
and then to look at me ever since we entered the theatre, and she has 
such a vicious appearance I feel quite frightened of her.” 

IT had asked the question half in jest, but Claude Hamilton 
appeared to take it in earnest. 

“ Which ?—where ?” he demanded; and then, as I particularised 
the individual, exclaimed hastily: “Oh! don’t look at her, Miss 
Grey—turn your head the other way. She’s only some half-caste 
Dutch girl, who, being anxious to see a new arrival from England, 
has the impertinence ,to stare you out of countenance. Baulk her 
curiosity by turning your back for her inspection instead of your 
face.” 

I laughed at his request, but did as he desired; for the gaze of the 
large black eyes fixed continuously upon my face began to annoy 
whilst it amused me. Dut when the play was ended, and our party, 
together with that from‘Rosenwalt, were standing in the vestibule of 
the theatre waiting for the carriages, I saw the same girl approach us, 
and take up her station directly in front of me. She was a fine young 
woman, of about my own age, but in whose features there lurked the 
unmistakable signs of a mixed blood. She was very gaily dressed in 
blue and white muslin ; in her crinkled black hair was twined a wreath 
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of damask roses; and large gold ornaments depended from her ears. 
She edged her way through the crowd until she was close beside me ; 
and then, to my surprise, I heard her address Mrs. Ransom as though 
they were on the most familiar terms. 

“Are you going straight home? My sisters and I are bound for 
the assembly-rooms.” 

The gentlemen had left us at that moment to call the carriages, 
and I fancied that my hostess looked uneasy under this address, for 
she answered very hurriedly : 


“Oh indeed! yes—I dare say; but I can’t speak to you, Miss 
Von Beck, because papa is with us.” 

The girl gave a loud laugh, and moved slightly on one side. 

“ And so is Charles, I see. Well, I’m not afraid of either of them. 
T’ve as good a right to talk to you as anybody else—better too—when 
all’s said and done.” 

I felt indignant at the presumption of the creature in daring to call 
my betrothed by his Christian name; but I could neither remark on 
it nor demand an explanation before herself. In another minute the 
gentlemen had returned to us. I saw old Mr. Hamilton give an 
angry glance towards the corner where Mademoiselle Von Beck was 
standing, and thence look at his eldest son; but if Charles perceived 
the look he neither returned nor commented on it, but busied himself 
in conducting me to the carriage. As we were about to drive off I 
saw Mademoiselle Von Beck again, standing on the steps of the theatre, 
and still persecuting me with her malignant gaze. 

“‘ Who ¢s that girl?” I said, as we drove home ; “those fierce black 
eyes of hers will haunt my dreams.” 

But either Charles did not hear my question, or choose to answer 
it, and I did not consider it worth while to put it to hima second time. 
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Sit Years in the Prisons of England. 
By A MERCHANT. 


Cnarter VIII. 


AwnotHer of my companions in hospital gave me the particulars of his 
history in answer to my inquiries. I give them precisely in his own 
words :— 

“T was about fifteen years of age before I stole any money, or got 
into any trouble; but I used to ‘nick’ little things, such as fruit, &c., 
when I was a kid. My father kept a small shop, but I was bound an 
apprentice to a very peculiar branch of the Sheffield trade; and 
before I had finished my apprenticeship I committed my first crime. 
I was playing at bagatelle one night, and lost all my cash, and as I 
was anxious to win it back, I broke into my master’s premises, and 
took all the money that was in the cash-box. I got ‘copt, and was 
sent into the county jail. When I came out I enlisted in the army. 
My father bought me off after I had been in the regiment a short 
time. I then took to hawking, but I did not'make much money at 
that, so I enlisted again,—deserted, and got flogged ; and the flogging 
made me a blackguard ;—committed another crime, and got out of the 
army. Afterwards I committed other crimes, and was at last copt 
and sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. I was sent to do most 
of it at Gibraltar. After coming home I resolved I would make a 
fair trial to gain an honest livelihood. I had about thirteen pounds 
of a gratuity coming to me, and by the aid of the vicar I got all that 
at once, and set up as a greengrocer. But as I was not very well 
acquainted with the business I soon lost my little capital, and I re- 
solved to try and get work at my trade. I called on all the ‘ gaffers’ 
in that business, but none of them would employ me. Those who 
knew me would have nothing to do with me; those who didn't 
wanted a character, which of course I could not give. Well, I went 
two days without tasting a bit of food; but on the third I ate some 
turnips. On the fourth day I became so desperate;with hunger that 
I determined on going on the ‘cross.’ I commenced, and committed 
seventeen burglaries right off, in various parts of the country. The 
first was in my own town, and the moment I got the ‘wedge’* 
‘planted’ + I went to the police-oflice and asked for a bed for the 
night, as I had no money. Next day, early, there was a great 


* Silver-plate. + Hidden. 
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hubbub about my job. One of the police came to the office and swore 
it must have been done by me; but when the superintendent told him 
that I had slept in the station-house all night, and that it could not 
have been me, he never said any more about it. The next place I 
robbed was a church; but all the rest were shops. I was tried for 
the church and two of the other jobs; but I got off the former, as the 
clergyman prosecuted me, when it ought to have been some other 
official connected with it. I pleaded guilty to the second charge 
against me; and it’s that I’m now here for. When I was in prison, 
waiting for trial, I called myself a Roman Catholic, and was visited 
by the priest. One day I confessed to him that I had robbed a church, 
and that I was very sorry for it—and so I was, upon my word! 
That’s the only crime I ever committed which gave me any trouble. 
Well, the priest was thunderstruck, and looked daggers at me; but 
when I told him it was a Protestant church, he gave me absolution, 
and said the crime was not so bad as he at first thought.” 

“ What religion do you profess now ?” I inquired. 

“ Well, I’m down in the books now as a Protestant, or Church of 
England man; but I do not believe all that churchmen believe. I 
think there’s a good deal of humbug about what is called Christianity 
altogether. I have tried several creeds, and there’s none of them 
squares exactly with my ideas.” 

“Which of them have you tried ?” 

“T was eighteen months a Mormon. My uncle is an elder in their 
church ; but I got enough of them one night at a meeting. After 
the business was concluded, one of the members proposed that the 
lights should be put out during the remainder of the proceedings.— 
My Crikey! that night was enough for me...... I was in earnest 
at first, though ; and when I was baptised and anointed, I intended to 
have gone out to the settlement in America.” 

“What do you object to in the Church of England ?” 

“Oh! I don’t pay much attention to these matters. I like a good 
man, no matter what church he belongs to. For instance, the Pres- 
byterian minister at ‘Gib.’ was a first-rate man; and so is that chap- 
lain at Pentonville, the Rev. Mr. Sherman. ~But I am of the barber’s 
opinion about church-rates.” 

“ What was his opinion ?” 

“Well, a certain barber opened a shop down our way, and shortly 
afterwards was called on to pay the church-rates. ‘Church-rates ! 
says he, ‘what have I to do with church-rates? I never go near the 
church. I belong to the dissenters. ‘Well, but you know the 
church is always open to receive you, and every Sunday the doors are 
open for you to come and worship; and you ought to consider it a 
privilege to be permitted to attend on the ministration of God’s Holy 
Word,’ was the reply. ‘I do not consider it a privilege to go to a 
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church I don’t believe in,’ said the barber. ‘I go toa different church, 
which I am pleased with, and therefore I won’t pay you any rates.’ 
‘But you know the law will compel you to pay them.’ ‘Oh, then, 
there they are; if the law says so, it must be done.’ ‘ Well, as you 
have paid me so promptly I shall be a regular customer of yours, and 
will now have a shave and my hair cut,’ said the collector. He 
only continued for a short time, however, to patronize the barber, 
having found a shop nearer home and more convenient. But at the 
end of the year the barber made out his account all the same as if he 
had continued his custom as he had promised to do. When the 
collector got the account, he said, ‘How's this? I don’t owe you a 
quarter of this sum; you must have made a mistake. I have only 
been so many times at your shop altogether, and yet you charge me 
as if I had gone all the year round.’ ‘My dear sir,’ replied the 
barber, ‘ you know that my shop, as by law established, is always open 
to receive you, excepting Sunday, when your shop is open, so that 
you may avail yourself of my skill, and you ought to consider it a 
very great privilege to be permitted to do so.’ ‘I don’t consider it 
any privilege to get that from you which I can get from others that 
I happen to prefer, on the same terms, and therefore I refuse to pay 
your account.’ ‘Then, it appears, 1 am obliged to pay your account 
whatever it may be, whether I get value for it or not, but yet you are 
not obliged to pay me mine unless you do get value for it, even wher 
you promise to take value. Good morning.’ ‘Good morning,’ said 
the collector ; and the barber retired. 

“You will see from this colloquy what the barber’s notions were 
about church-rates. Now, I have an idea that it is most unjust for 
one set of religious men to force their neighbours, who differ from 
them, to help to pay for the support of their church, particularly 
when they are able themselves to do, all that is required in that way, 
if they were willing. This mainstay and foundation being rotten, the 
fabric cannot be secure. The churchman acis unjustly in this, and to 
act unjustly is anti-christian: therefore the churchman is no Christian 
any more than I am a Dutchman.” 

“ Well, we'll leave the church question at present. Have you any- 
thing more to tell me about yourself? Have you never thought 
seriously about changing your mode of life when you get out of prison 
again? An intelligent fellow like you would do well in America, and I 
would strongly recommend you to leave the country as soon as you 
get your liberty.” 

“As to altering my conduct, I tell you, that when I was in the 
separate cells, I did resolve on it, and began to pray and read good 
books, but after I got among the other prisoners I gave it all up 
again ; I should like to go abroad well enough, but I shall not have 
funds for it, so I must stop at home.” 
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“Then do you intend to go thieving and robbing again ?” 

“Well, I shall never go ” another day without ‘food, that’s certain. 
If I can get it honestly, good and well; if not, Pll steal : why should 
a man starve in a Christian country ?” 

“You have the workhouse to go ‘to.” 

“The workhouse! it’s a second jail; I would nearly as soon be in 
prison, and when you have a chance of getting off without being 
caught, it’s better to run the risk and chance it, ‘for all the difference 
there is or ever can be between the workhouse and the prison. They 
can’t make a man work unless they feed and clothe him, any more 
than they can make a steam-engine go without fuel. Well, give me 
food and I'll work ; work is no punishment to me, if I can get meat 
to support it, and if I don’t I can’t, that’s all about it. But what's 
the good of making me work for years, at work that will not be of 
any use to me when I get out? I have only learnt one trade; there 
are only a very few men in that trade; they won't employ me; then 
what am I to do? Starve in a Chelios country? It isn’t likely ; 
and as for the workhouse, I shall never go to it as long as I can be 
fed in prison, with the chance always of keeping out of both?” 

“Suppose they should flog you next time ?” 

“In the first place, I have a disease on me now that would prevent 
me from being flogged, so that I have no fear of flogging. But, even 
if I was able to stand flog: sing, all the difference it would make to me 
would be to make me keep a ‘sharper eye after the ‘coppers. Small 
game would not then tempt me so much. I should look after larger 
stakes, go in at heavier jobs, and calculate well my chances of escape 
before going to work. Once I had made up my mind to commit a 
crime, and saw the coast clear, the chance of all the floggings*in the 
world would not deter me. I'll find you fellows in the prison to-day 
who will take a good round flogging for a pound of tobacco! now, do 
you think that the mere chance of the lash would hinder these men 
from attempting to get hold of a few hundred pounds’ worth of 
jewelry? It’s not likely. Thieves weren’t frightened into honesty 
by the gallows, nor would they be now, if they were to be cut into 
mince-meat. Thousands might be led into honest ways if suitable 
work was found for them, but it would require to be very different 
work from that of the ‘navvy,’ and then many of them have to be 
learned to work before they could make a living at all.” 

“Then you don’t think flogging did you any good at all ?” 

“Certainly it did not; and what’s more, you will never find a man 
doing much good after being flogged. It either makes him an invalid, 
cr a desperado. It may make him quiet under authority, but it 
ensures the very opposite when he is free.” 

This prisoner was a more than usually clever and intelligent type 
of a numerous class of convicts—not the most difficult class to cure, 
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but the next to it, perhaps. Unlike the city-bred professional thief, 
he had been taught to work, and such work as he could perform was 
no punishment to him. Unlike the professional, he goes out of the 
prison hesitating, wavering, as to his future course: willing to take 
work if suitable; determined to avoid the workhouse ; easily tempted 
to steal, resolved to do so rather than starve; but, on the whole, 
anxious to make a comfortable livelihood. He had one son, and I 
remember well how glad he was when some benevolent person wrote 
to him to say that he had been bound an apprentice to a respectable 
trade. He is now dead. Another of my companions was of a some- 
what different class, and a much more difficult subject to deal with. 
He told me that he was fifty-seven years of age. I asked him how 
long he had been a prisoner, not adding his sentences together, but 
how long he had actually been in prison ? 

“Thirty-seven years,” he replied. 

“‘ How old were you when you got into trouble first ?” 

“ Fourteen.” 

“ What was your first sentence ?” 

“Seven years’ transportation.” 

‘How did you like Australia ?” 

“Well, the place is well enough, and a man can get a living easier 
abroad than he can at home. But I have been rather a queer cus- 
tomer in my time. I don’t ‘believe there's a man in this prison, or in 


any prison, who has gone through more hardships and punishments 
than I have done.” 


“Were you ever flogged ?” 

“Flogged! I should think I have. Just wait until night, when I 
am going to bed, and I'll let you see my back all in ridges with the 
cat.” 

“What effect had the flogging on your conduct ?” 

“Flogging takes out one ; devil and puts in seven. That's the effect 
it had on me. But there’s not one in a hundred could stand the 
floggings and punishments I have endured. I had ten years once 
in ‘hutniin, and I was in the penal class most of the time, and, by 
jingo! they know how to punish there.” 

“Suppose I were to offer you twenty pounds to be flogged, would 
you accept the money and take the flogging ?” 

“JT should think I would, and that very quick, too. I would as 
soon take a bashing as bread and water for seven days.” 

“Then a bashing, as you call it, would not frighten you from com- 
mitting a crime ?” 

“Tf I thought I was going to be caught even, I should not commit 
aerine. <A ‘flat’ or a ‘mumper’ may do a job to get into prison, 
but I never do anything unless I believe I am to escape. It’s the 
getting caught, that’s the crime; the punishment you have got to 
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chance. A fellow needn’t begin thieving if he is to be frightened at 
punishment; he would never make a living at it. It requires a 
tellow with a good heart to be a thief, I can tell you; and if his heart 
is not in the right place, he'd better keep on the square.” 

“Now, tell me; do you never think seriously about your evil ways? 
You are getting up in years, and although you appear to be very 
robust in your general health at present, you cannot expect to live 
very much longer in this world.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I do sometimes think of leading an 
honest life. But I am so hardened now to all punishment that I 
don’t care very much what Ido. It’s not easy for a man at my age 
to change all of a sudden to be a Christian, and then it’s so difficult to 
get work suitable for one’s abilities, that I am almost driven to go on 
the cross. I have a very good brother, who has been very kind to me, 
and I’ve been thinking several times of going home and getting work 
from him. He is the only man who ever did me a kindness since I 
was fourteen years of age, and I love and respect him very much.” 

This man had been longer in prison than any other I met with. 
He had been five times a convict. I considered him the very worst 
of a certain class of prisoners that I ever knew, and feel quite con- 
vinced that he will not be many weeks out of prison. He was con- 
stantly trafficking with his fellow-prisoners, and when he could get a 
chance to steal, his hands would be at work. I remember his being 
in the cook-house for a time, and almost every day he stole several 
pounds of mutton or beef. He would steal anything for an inch of 
tobacco. He was turned out of the cook-house on suspicion, but they 
could never punish him for theft except on one occasion, which hap- 
pened in the following manner :— 

The prisoners were in the habit of getting a pint of oatmeal gruel 
for supper. This pint of gruel was supposed to contain two ounces 
of meal; but in order to make it part better it was made thinner, so 
that every night there was a surplus. This surplus the prisoners 
thought belonged to them, and some of the officers permitted the 
orderlies for the day, who served it out, to divide whatever remained 
amongst the prisoners in their own wards. The authorities, how- 
ever, did not allow the prisoners more than a pint:—no matter 
whether it was thick or thin, no matter whether there was only one 
ounce of meal in it, back to the cook-house and the swill-tub the 
surplus must go. Some officers adhered to the rule, others did not. 
The oflicer in charge of the prisoner referred to was one of those who 
did, and when my friend helped himself to a pint out of the surplus 
gruel he was “reported” the same evening (which happened to be a 
Saturday). On Sunday the governor, departing from his usual custom, 
came to his cell, and passed sentence on him there. When the pri- 
soner came out of ‘Chokey,’ as the punishment-cells are called by 
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the prisoners, he came to me about the Sunday sentence of a hungry 
man for taking a pint of gruel, which in some proportion belonged to 
himself. He fancied it was not legal to pass sentence on a Sunday, 
and thought he might get back the time he had forfeited, by appeal- 
ing to the director. I told him I did not approve of the conduct of 
the governor, but at the same time expressed the opinion that the 
director would not interfere in his case. (Whether he did so or not 
I am unab!e to say, as I was removed before the director’s visit was 
due.) This prisoner was a big stout man, above thirteen stone weight, 
and there was nothing the matter with him except a diseased leg. 
This leg was rather a convenience to him than otherwise. If he dis- 
liked any work he was put to, he could always get rid of it by making 
his leg sore, and this could not be prevented, nor brought directly 
home to him. When he was at Dartmoor prison he was always in 
hospital; but now, as his work pleased him better, he seldom troubled 
the doctor. On the contrary, when about due to go home, that is, 
when he arrived at his last stage, and became entitled to beer and 
other privileges, he wanted to get out of the invalid prison, where 
these privileges are not allowed unless the state of the invalid re- 
quires them, and to be sent to the public works where they would be 
granted. 

Many convicts are so afllicted that they can almost compel the 
doctor to admit them into the hospital. So whenever they are put 
into some billet they like they are well, and whenever they are put 
into one they dislike they send in a sick report, and the medical 
officer in general must admit them. This was the case with the 
prisoner I have referred to. Moreover, I question if he was ever a 
single day in the prison without doing something that was considered 
wrong, and yet he was very seldom detected or punished. Every day he 
was trafficking, frequently he was stealing, and he told lies as a rule. 
Speaking the truth was quite an exceptional matter with him. Thieves 
generally consider it to be a virtue rather than a sin to tell a lie to 
save a “pal” from punishment, but in cases where their own interests 
are not specially at stake, they can speak the truth as well as other 
men. But this prisoner seemed utterly incapable of speaking the 
truth, even when falsehood brought no advantage to him. 


Cuarter IX. 


AnotuER prisoner I knew had been about thirty-two years in prison 
—he was paralyzed, and if he had been allowed a little tobacco daily, 
would have been as happy as a king, and never sought to leave the 
prison. He generally sold most of his food to other prisoners for 
tobacco; occasionally he was detected and punished, and I always 
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observed that he came out of “ Chokey” fatter than when he went in. 
Neither was his an exceptional case in this respect. The penal diet, 
which mainly consists of farinaceous food, will keep up the flesh, 
though not the strength, as well as the regular diet. In Scotland I 
have seen prisoners get stout in appearance on the oatmeal! but, on 
the other hand, they generally broke out in boils, after being six or 
nine months without other varieties of food; and I have also known 
very stout men lose two or three stone in weight in as many months. 
T am inclined to believe that tobacco is beneficial in cases of insufficient 
food. I do not use it myself, nor do I think it beneficial to those who 
have plenty of food, but the reverse. I have known prisoners, how- 
ever, who had good health in the Scotch prisons, whea they used 
tobacco—and fortunately for them, the weed and many other luxuries 
are easily obtained there, if you only know the way and have money. 
If I had known at the commencement of my prison career what I 
know now, I might have had mutton chops daily, if I had been in- 
clined to adopt some of the “dodges” I afterwards learnt. I knew 
one prisoner who obtained his end in a somewhat questionable way. 
He had made some complaint to the doctor, who, as usual, paid very 
little attention to it. On seeing that he was not to receive any 
medical aid by fair means, he resorted to foul, and took up a certain 
utensil, full to the brim, and emptied its contents in the face and over 
the shirt-front of the hapless pill-compounder. The remedy was 
doubtless severe, but the disease was chronic and the improvement 
marked and rapid. The prisoner got good diet, and was soon after in 
good health. 

The price of tobacco at the “ Thieves’ Palace or Invalid Criminal 
Hotel,” for so the Surrey Prison was sometimes designated by the 
inmates, was about one shilling per ounce, when I left. It seldom | 
went below ten pence. At first when I arrived, there were yards of 
it in one place or another, but the crime of having a bit of it found on 
the person, being now severely punished, the convicts keep it out of 
sight more carefully and are more on their guard, seldom having 
more on their person than they can swallow. All “fly” men who 
use tobacco can procure it in any convict prison; but the “ flats” 
have to deny themselves the prisoners’ greatest luxury, but even they 
sometimes get a taste of it by selling their food. An inch of tobacco 
will fetch four ounces of cheese, or mutton; it will also procure one 
and a-half pounds of bread. Sometimes it is worth more, according 
to the business abilities of the trader. The exchange of food is a 
daily custom. One prisoner with a good appetite requiring double 
the allowance of food, will give four ounces of cheese for twenty-three 
ounces of bread, or five ounces of mutton for the same quantity. In 
this way the man with the capacious stomach gets it filled, and the 
man with a dainty appetite gets better food. All this sort of traffic 
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is quite contrary to the prison rules, and in the case of tobacco it is 
severely punished, but prisoners will have it, and many of them do 
have it regularly. The prisoner referred to at the commencement of 
this chapter was remarkable for his love of the weed, and it was not 
often he missed a day without getting a taste of it, at the sacrifice, 
however, of nearly all his food. He was only fit for the jail or the 
workhouse, and would commit a theft rather than deny himself a 
single meal. 

I will mention only another of my companions in hospital, whose 
case will illustrate with what wisdom and discrimination the prison 
directors and governors use the powers delegated to them, encouraging 
the well-behaved and reforming the penitent convict ! 

This prisoner had been a long time a convict. I asked him when 
he was first convicted. 

“Tn 1838,” he replied. 

‘What sentence did you then receive ?” 

“T cot two sentences, one seven years and the other eight years, 
making fifteen together, and I did about seven years and eight months 
ut of the fifteen years.” 

“You got a free pardon, I suppose ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did they not send you abroad, then ?” 

“My health was not very strong, and I did my time at the ships.” 

“ How did you like them ?” 

“Oh! very well; there was not so much of this stupid humbuggine- 
us-about system as there is now, but we were not kept so clean. 
The Scots Greys were frequently on the march on the clothes of the 
convicts.” 

“What was your next sentence ?” 

“ Life.” 

“How many years did you have to do ?” 

“T got off on ‘medical grounds’ when I had done about two years 
and a-half. I got ‘copt’ again, however, and was sent back to do 
‘life’ a second time; then I was liberated after I had done seven and 
a-half years more, making ten years altogether out of two ‘life's.’ ” 

“What have you got this time ?” 

“'Ten years.” 

“What do you intend to do when you get out this time?” 

“Why, it’s no use trying to get work; I am not able for anything 
very hard now, and I think I shall make snyde half-crowns.” 

“You'll get caught again if you commence that game.” 

“No I won't. I did that when I was out last, and several times 
before, and I have never been caught yet for that job. I can go and 
buy silver spoons, and get tools that I can destroy in a few minutes.” 

“But why not go to the workhouse 2” 
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“The workhouse! why, the workhouse in our country is as bad, if 
not worse than this, and this is bad enough. No; I will never enter 
a workhouse as long as I can get anything to steal. Some work- 
houses are better than this; but then when you steal you are not 
always caught, and you have yourself to blame if you're ‘copt.’ = 
will steal the very first chance I get, as soon as I get out at the gates. 
They won't give me work I can make a living at, and I'll nct starve 
nor want a single meal. I'll have better mutton the day I get out 
than we have here, perhaps, and it will cost me nothing.” 

This prisoner was a thorough jail-bird, quiet and civil to his officers, 
growling at his food, slow at work, but always doing a little—a very 
good example of the type “ civil and lazy.” He received his ten years’ 
sentence about four years ago, when it was customary for those who 
had revoked a license to be refused a remission of sentence a second 
time. But, in September, 1864, he was credited with two-and-a-half 
years’ remission, and in the summer of 1865 he was credited with 
another three months, unasked, unexpected, and in the latter case, 
quite inexplicable consistently with justice to others. Indeed, the 
only explanation which can be given of this undeserved and unex- 
pected leniency is to suppose that the prison officials, like shopkeepers, 
treat their “regular” customers best, and that they do not see any 
reason why their business should not be encouraged, and the prisons 
kept as full and quiet as possible by the same methods as other men 
adopt who have to make an honest living by their trade. We have 
seen the effects of cotton famine, and I am sure matters would have 
come to a sad pass if we were to witness a convict famine, and to be 
compelled to open our workhouse gates to the starving families of our 
convict guardians. 

It is very natural, and in a sense laudable, that these latter should 
seek by such means as are available to them to prevent the occurrence 
of any such calamity. Hence, civil, quiet ruffians, like the prisoner 
I have referred to, are encouraged. They are an article with which 
they have little trouble, and out of which they can make both profit 
and capital. 

My own case was somewhat different. Once out of prison I was 
not likely to return; neither was I of the “sort” prison officials are 
accustomed to manage. Moreover, my eyes were open, and my future 
was not quite so certainly in their hands as to warrant them in feeling 
secure that what I saw might not hereafter be described for the in- 
formation of others. The difficulties I experienced in gaining even 
the slightest concession were great, and contrast strangely with the 
case I have mentioned. A few months previous to my discharge 
from hospital, I gave in my name, in the usual manner, as being 
desirous to speak with the visiting director. I may here explain that 
there are four directors of convict prisons in England. One of thera 
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had the manners and the reputation of a gentleman; two of them 
may indeed have been men of ability, but their deportment to the 
convicts was certainly not calculated to give them any more exalted 
ideas than they already possessed of the civility and good manners 
obtaining amongst those above them ; the fourth was the beaw idéal 
of a bully, and his influence on the convict the statistics of the prison 
will show to have been baneful in the extreme. 

The powers of these directors are much more extensive than that 
of the magistrates in our county prisons. In the latter, the visiting 
magistrate will ask the prisoners if they have any complaint to make ; 
but this is not the case with the convict director, whom none can 
approach without giving formal notice, and who generally leaves the 
prison followed by the curses and maledictions of the majority of the 
prisoners. In reality, the prison director holds absolute sway over 
some thousands of his fellow-men; there is no appeal from his de- 
cisions; his court is held, and prisoners are sentenced and punished, 
but there are no reporters for the press. The wholesome influence of 
public opinion does not penetrate that secret and irresponsible tribunal. 
Such being the case, it is to be lamented that we cannot or do not 
find men to ‘ill the office who are capable of discharging its duties 
with fairness and civility. Before I sought an interview with the 
director, I had written a letter to the late Mr. Cobden, in which, after 
narrating the particulars of my case, I expressed the hope that he 
might feel it consistent with his public duty to endeavour to procure 
for me the same treatment with reference to liberation as had been 
extended to other prisoners who had suffered the loss of a similar 
limb at the same prison before me. This was considered improper 
language, and the letter was suppressed. When called before the 
authorities on this occasion, I asked them to point out all the ob- 
jectionable passages, in order that I might know what to omit in 
writing it another time. But this they would not do, and all the 
satisfaction I could get was that my letter might not only be shown 
to the Home Secretary, but also be noticed in the House of Commons, 
and that they might be blamed for passing it. The idea of my letter 
being noticed in the House of Commons was new and not very agree- 
able to me, but I also thought it very improbable that such would be 
the case, and remarked in reply that there was nothing in the letter 
that a prisoner could be justly blamed for writing, and that its publi- 
cation could not have an injurious effect on the public interest. This 
was not denied; but the letter was suppressed nevertheless, and, I pre- 
sume, still lies among many similar documents which have from time 
to time met with the same fate. 

On the morning following my application for an interview with the 
director, I was informed that I could not see him on that occasion, as 
he was expected that very day. This refusal appeared strange to me, 
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inasmuch as I knew of other prisoners who were permitted to speak 
to the director who had not given in their names earlier than I did. 
There was nothing for it, however, but to wait patiently for another 
month, and to give in my name a second time, when I was permitted 
my first interview with a prison director. I remember it well. 

The director was seated at a desk in the governor’s room, with the 
governor likewise seated at his side. A large book lay on the desk, 
in which the director wrote, or was supposed to write, what the pri- 
soners requested or complained of, what punishments he awarded, 
with all the particulars regarding the offences, what answers he gave 
to complaints, requests, kc. Not a very trustworthy book that, I 
should say! In front of the desk stood two warders with staves in 
their hands, and between these two men I was placed. I asked the 
director, very politely, if he would be kind enough to look into my 
case, and recommend me to the Home Secretary for the same leniency 
as had been extended to other three prisoners, who had each lost a 
leg in prison from disease, shortly before me. 

“‘ No prisoners have lost their legs from disease; there was some 
accident connected with it.” 

This was the reply made to me, in a gruff, bullying tone of voice. 
I then begged his pardon, and commenced to give the names of the 
prisoners whose cases I had mentioned. But when the director saw 
that I was familiar with the cases he would not permit me to proceed, 
and refused peremptorily to look into my case. I then asked him to 
be kind enough to allow me to petition the Home Secretary on the 
merits of my case, as I petitioned the first time solely on the ground 
of having lost my leg, and being in bad health. 

“No, no, no! that will do. Call the next man.” 

And I was bundled out of the room, with the prayer on my lips 
that I might never more be compelled to speak to such a man. Con- 
victs, I may add, are freely permitted to petition the Home Secretary 
every twelve months; at this time nearly eighteen months had elapsed 
since I petitioned first. To show that I had some grounds for my 
request, I will mention the cases of the prisoners who had lost limbs 
at the same prison shortly before me. 

A.—-Sentence nearly double mine. Crime, rape on his own daughter. 
He had only been a short time in prison when his leg required 
to be amputated, in consequence of disease in the knee-joint. 
He was told by the doctor, before the operation, that he would 
be liberated on recovery. Patient died. 

B.—A regular thief,. with many previous convictions. Lost a 
diseased limb. Was offered his liberty by the authorities, and 
his license was issued, but his father would not receive him. 
He ultimately died in prison. 

C.—A French housebreaker, who had been in English prisons 
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before. Sentence,seven years. Lost his leg in consequence of 
disease in the knee-joint, and recovered speedily. He was sent 
home a few months after the operation, and before he had been 
so long in prison as I had been at the time of my request. 

I now felt rather unhappy under the severity with which I was 
treated, and wrote a letter to my brother, in which I mentioned having 
seen the visiting director; but this letter was also suppressed, and I 
was warned not to mention the director’s name in any letter, or inform 
my friends of the suppressed letter to Mr. Cobden. I felt hurt at its 
suppression, for its spirit was most unobjectionable ; and the governor 
seemed to think so too, for he allowed me a sheet of paper to write to 
the director. My object in this letter was to obtain permission to 
petition the Home Secretary for liberty to go abroad. At this time 
all healthy and sound prisoners of my age, who had received the same 
sentence, were about due for their “ ticket,” in Western Australia ; 
and as I did not see why the loss of a leg should cause me to be kept 
in prison for years after they were liberated, I resolved to petition io 
go abroad. I accordingly wrote my letter to the director, careful-y 
excluding any reference to my treatment in the Government priso:1, 
so as not to give any offence. An answer came back, in suspicious 
haste, that I was to petition the Home Secretary in the very same 
language as I had used in the letter. I was not exactly pleased with 
this, as I wished to say something about the merits of my case ; but 
there was no help for it, and I must petition as I was told, or not 
petition at all. I petitioned accordingly, in precisely the same 
language, merely using the third instead of the first person singular. 
But it was of no use. Indeed I do not believe the petition was ever 
sent to the Secretary of State at all. All these documents go in the 
first instance to the directors, and they are understood to deal with 
them as they think proper. 

Sometimes their machinery gets out of order, and the method by 
which these things are done gets to be exposed. Two cases where 
answers were received to petitions which were never sent, are very 
familiar to the majority of convicts. In the one case the prisoner 
had drawn his paper, but delayed writing the petition. The reply 
came notwithstanding, “ Not sufficient grounds.” In the other case 
the petition was discovered mislaid in the office, or some other part of 
the prison, after the prisoner had received his answer. The official 
replies to petitions appear to be stereotyped, and the names of the 
petitioners are merely written on the margin. One reply does for 
any number of petitions, and all the officials have to do is to write 
the name of the prisoner who draws petition paper on the margin of 
the answer, about a month after the paper has been issued. On the 
day I wrote the last petition I was discharged from the hospital, and 
transferred downstairs to a room containing twenty-four prisoners. 





fly Worst Christmas Eve. 
By toe Avutnor or “ Hester Kirton.” 


I wap been five years in the counting-house of Messrs. Spain and 
Terrott, in Mincing Lane. 

My mother had wished me to try for a Government clerkship ; but 
I had seen enough of genteel poverty during my father’s lifetime, 
to become quite sure the same sort of thing would not do for me, and 
I told her so the very day after I came home from school. 

This was six months after my father’s death ; and knowing how she 
had screwed and pinched to keep me at Rugby, I was eager to be off 
her hands, and longing for the time when I could help to make her 
position an easier one. 

My only chum at school had been young Spain. He was going 
into his father’s office, he said. 

“You are a lucky fellow to have an office to go into,” said I. 

“Lucky ! Why, my dear fellow, I can’t see any particular luck in 
settling down in that dingy old East End for life. You are the lucky 
fellow, I think. Government clerks are free at four o’clock, and take 
their ease in the parks every day if they choose. I wish my father 
had your mother’s notions.” 

“ Now, just look here, Frank,” I said. “ You know the one life, and 
you don’t know the other. Taking all things into consideration, you 
are the most luxurious, spendthrift sort of fellow I ever met with. 
About as fit to economise on ninety pounds a year, and that’s all 
Government gives at first starting, as the Prince of Wales is. Why, I 
consider you have first-rate prospects.” 

“Oh! I dare say. You would like ‘em yourself, wouldn’t you, 
now ?” said Frank, savagely. 

“Like them! I can scarcely tell you what I would give—not to 
be in your shoes, of course— but to get a desk in your office at all.” 

Frank smiled and whistled. He was a very good sort of fellow, 
although very unfit for business. Before he had been at home a week, I 
was asked to dine and sleep at his father’s grand house at Tottenham, 
and in another fortnight I was settled for life in the office in Mincing 
Lane. 

My dear mother did not like it at first. I am not sure that even 
the comforts and pleasures I was soon able to indulge her in ever 
reconciled her to what she called, in her pretty, quiet way, “a decided 
loss of caste ;” but she never loved me any less, Iam sure, for having 
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carved out my own path in life; and, after all, true love heals all 
differences of opinion. I must just mention one other circumstance, 
and then I will go back to the event on which my story hangs. No 
need to enter its date in my diary; if I forget everything else in the 
world, I could never get the 24th of December, 1842, out of my 
head. 

The other circumstance is a woman. I beg my darling Maggie's 
pardon, and put “young lady” down instead, although to me, who am 
only a plain man of business, woman is about the most beautiful 
word we haye in the language. At Mr.Spain’s I saw Frank’s three 
sisters; but I had eyes only for one of them—the youngest—Maggie. 
She was but sixteen, and was still in the school-room; but she break- 
fasted with us, and took me round the garden afterwards. Ah, 
Maggie, I have still got the rose you gave me for my button-hole that 
morning. 

Well, there were a good many ups and downs in our wooing. At 
one time Mr. Spain asked me to discontinue my visits—in plain 
English, forbade me the house; but his wife stood my friend through 
all, and Maggie and I would have been regularly engaged a year when 
‘Christmas Eve came round again. 

I believe Frank’s going into the army settled the matter. He 
could not take to counting-house ways at all, and as Mr. Spain had 
no other son, I suppose he thought I might as well succeed him as 
any one else. Mr. Terrott had died long ago, although the fiction of 
his name remained. 

On the 22nd of December, as bitter a night as I ever remember, I 
found myself at the entrance of a small town called Trevellick, on the 
borders of Cornwall and Devonshire. I had been travelling rapidly 
from town to town for several days, collecting receipts for the firm. 
This was to be my last halt before proceeding to Exeter to pay them 
into the bank there. 

I have always a nervous feeling of dislike to the charge of other 
folks’ money. The pocket-book of notes, with its steel chain and 
padlock, seemed to weigh like lead in the breast-pocket of my cost. 
At Ivesack, the last town I had stopped at, my receipts had been so 
large that I had set forth again on my journey with a strong feeling 
of relief that next day would find me paying all into the bank at 
Exeter. Hitherto I had almost always been fortunate enough to find 
a coach of some kind plying between the numerous small towns I had 
visited ; but when I asked at Ivesack which would be my best way of 
reaching Treycllick, I was told that there certainly was a coach, but 
it only went once a week, and it had gone the day before; and 
then my informant, the landlord of the Peacock at Ivesack, put his 
head on one side, and looked at me dubiously. It was plain he 
wondered what I could be wanting at Trevellick. 
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“This is very tiresome,” I said. ‘“ My business is urgent.” It was 
not quite true. I mean about the business, for the urgency was 
strictly personal, divided between the wish to get rid of the respon- 
sible bank-notes and the longing to spend Christmas with my darling 
Maggie. 

“TJ shouldn’t have guessed Trevellick much of a business place 
now.” He laid a disagreeable stress on the word “ business,” and I 
thought to myself, I shall not get any orders there, I suppose. 

However, I soon found there was a chaise to be had in Ivesack— 
a tumble-down, rickety vehicle, with a deaf driver, who had lost his 
front teeth. I asked him a few questions about Trevellick, but I 
found his answers too unintelligible to persevere in my inquiries, and 
the road soon became such a slough of despond that every moment we 
risked an upset. 


At the entrance of what looked to me a miserable village, my driver 
halted. 


“Can’t go no further w i ye,” he grumbled, and then came some- 
thing about “two mile on.’ 


«W hy can’t you put up here to-night instead of going on?” I 
asked. 


He was a stolid, heavy-eyed man ; but he gave me such a significant 
grin that I started. 

“No, thankee, sir. I never puts up in Trevellick. Now, then, by 
your leave. ‘Thankee, sir.” 

Another minute and he was driving along the road which crossed 
that we had been following, and I found myself alone in the mud. 

“Never put up in Trevellick! What on earth does the fellow 
mean? Surely there must be some kind of inn here !” 

I strode on through the mud, scarcely able to look about me, in 
search of shelter, for the houses were built in groups, two and three 
together, and through the gaps between them the keen east wind 
came down with a searching bitterness that made me inclined to bury 
my chin in the collar of my great-coat. What a long straggling 
street ! there seemed no end of it; but all at once the houses grew 
higher on either side, streets branched out from the road I was 
following, and I became aware that Trevellick was a larger place 
than I had dreamed of. It looked indescribably black and gloomy ; 
but this might be only the darkness. There was not a soul to be 
seen, and scarcely a shop. I knew that I was in a mining district, 
and Trevellick was possibly only a large assemblage of miners’ houses, 
with perhaps one or two provision stores in it. However, there must 
be a drinking-place somewhere, and there I should get a lodging. 

I came upon it at last. 

As I approached the corner of the third street on the right hand 
side, a faint sound of voices was audible. I stopped and ‘listened. 
¢ 2 
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Yes, the sounds could not be mistaken for anything but the chorus of 
a noisy drinking song. I turned down the street—it was a queer, 
old-fashioned place ; some of the houses nodded forward their pointed 
roofs at each other as if echoing the saying: 


“ When you die of age, my dear, 
I must sigh and quake for fear.” 


The singing came from the lower story of a house crowned by five 
of these rickety gables; from the centre one projected a massive bar, 
below which a sign-board creaked dismally on its rusty hinges. 

There were no lamps anywhere, so that I could not make out the 
sign; afterwards I found it was the Fox. 

The door was shut, but it opened when I turned the handle. Just 
inside on the right was a dirty-looking bar; a red-haired girl stood 
rinsing tumblers by the light of a tallow candle; she looked up 
sharply as I came in. 

Something in her look repelled me: had I known the name of the 
house I might have thought her face in keeping with the picture on 
the sign-board. Underneath the masses of frizzy red hair which plainly 
resisted all attempts at keeping smooth on each side of her narrow 
freckled forehead, shone out the most singularly red-brown eyes I ever 
saw,—eyes that you could scarcely turn your own away from, so 
intensely penetrating was their expression. 

“Your pleasure, sir?” she said, before I had recovered the sort of 
start her eyes had given me. 

Her voice was better than her looks. 

“Can I have a bed here ?” 

She stared at me in such an uncomfortable manner that, if it had 
not been for the tumbler in her hand and the dirty cloth under her 
arm with which she had been wiping it, I should have thought that 
I had intruded into a private madhouse instead of an inn. 

“Here, stay a moment, while I speak to father.” 

She moved past me as quietly as if the floor had been carpeted, 
with none of the roughness that her bony figure and large hands 
would have led one to expect. Somehow this gliding movement of 
hers raised my spirits ; it seemed a token of civilised life; and she had 
looked so wild and savage at me, that I had begun to form dismal 
ideas concerning my lodging. 

There was no light in the passage in which I was standing, though 
a little farther on the right a ruddy gleam came from what was 
plainly the door of the room where the guests were drinking; the 
chorus had died away, but a dull murmur of voices sounded every 
now and then. I went farther up the passage, drawn on, I suppose, 
by this red streak, which told both of light and warmth, and all at 
once I became aware that I was not alone in that cold darkness. A 
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low whispering was going on very near me, apparently in a room on 
the left, the door of which must have been open. 

I did not want to be a listener, and I moved away. As I did so, 
I heard this: 

_“A Londoner ?—ay, ay! Any portmanteau or luggage ?” 

“T saw a bag—not very large, though.” 

“Keep it out of sight,” was the answer, and then came dead 
silence. 

I do not know how people generally feel in such circumstances. 
In melodramas and romances I think the hero, with amazing presence 
of mind, rushes from the den of thieves in which he fears he has 
fallen, and, by some superhuman good fortune, finds either a friend or 
a policeman round the corner of the next street; but I am a very 
plain, prosaic mortal, and I confess that thought passes slowly through 
my brain, unless it comes in the shape of figures; I can calculate them 
fast enough. 

Before I had at all turned this conversation over in my mind, I 
had reached the bar again, and in another instant the red-eyed girl 
came into it from a little back door. 

“Will you please walk in the parlour, sir, there’s a fire there? and 
what will you please to order for supper ?” 

Supper !—she was not an appetising questioner. I don’t think I 
could eat cold meat if that girl had handled it, and yet the mention 
of food had brought a keen sense of hunger. “Il have a couple of 
eggs,” I said, “and some hot brandy and water.” 

She offered to take my bag, but I declined, and kept hold of it. 

Almost before I knew it, she had slipped past me and opened the 
door with the streak of red light seen through it. 

I had known outside that the room was a wide one, from the extent 
of low lattice window spreading across the front of the lower story, 
but I was not prepared for its immense length: it had plainly been at 
one time divided into two or three chambers, two square wooden 
supports showing where each of the partition-walls had been removed. 
Many black beams stretched from one side wall to the other, the 
ceiling between being so discoloured by age and smoke that there was 
little difference of tint between it and the beams. 

At the end nearest the window were a few rough tables and benches, 
and on two of these, tallow candles, set in tall brass tubes, were flaring. 
‘The company, seemingly, had found the firelight the pleasantest, for 
both tables were deserted ; a group of half a dozen men sat round the 
blaze smoking, a jug of beer and some tin and pewter pots on a bench 
placed near. 

The lower half of the room looked bare and gloomy ; shrouded in a 
darkness that even the blazing firclight could not penetrate. I felt 
chilly, and instinctively I turned towards the drinking party. 
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They must have heard me come in, bui not a man among them 
moved to offer me a place near the fire. * 

But I never was troubled with shyness, so I just set the beer jug 
on the ground, and seated myself in front of the blaze. 

There was a low growl of discontent from one of the men, and then 
they all raised their eyes and looked at me with the same kind of slow, 
steady stare a bull gives when you suddenly come face to face with 
him in a field. 

A nice sort of company truly. Six about as evil, brutal-looking 
ruflians as could be met with. 

I felt my arm touched lightly. 

It was my red-haired Hebe. 

“T'll lay supper for you here, sir,” she pointed to the table, “and 
when you've warmed yourself, perhaps you'll sit here ; it will be more 
handy than the settle.” 

I noticed that, though she spoke with a strong provincial accent, 
she had none of the unintelligible dialect I had been hearing so much 
of lately. 

As soon as she was gone, one of the men muttered something which 
sounded to me like Welsh; another shrugged his shoulders; but an 
elder man who sat opposite shook his head warningly, and spoke a 
few rapid words, which sounded to me like persuasion against some 
proposal made by the first speaker. 

I was too benumbed by my cold drive through the bitter wind to 
care to ask for my room before supper, or else I should have been glad 
to leave this evil-looking crew. I knew I could not sit leisurely and 
endure insolence, and yet, with all that responsibility lying heavy in 
my breast pocket, I dared not risk any altercation with men who 
looked like thieves and murderers. Something in the way the girl 
had told me where she should place my supper had given me a hint 
of silence, and every moment’s observation made me resolved to hold 
my peace. It was evident that they were all intoxicated, and when 
the girl brought in my tray they asked for more liquor. 

“No!” she spoke civilly, but in such a sharp incisive voice that 
there was no chance of mistaking her meaning ; “ not to-night, gentle- 
men. Father ‘ll be here in a twinkling, and he'll not allow fresh 
liquor drawn at this time of night.” 

One of the men growled something I could not understand, and 
pointed to my steaming glass. 

“That’s quite another matter,” she said ; “ but now, John Trimbath, 
you go home quiet ; we're wanting to shut up soon.” 

Instead of looking angry, John Trimbath grinned. I could not see 
lis eves as he sat with his face turned away from me. 

“ Quite another matter, eh !” he spoke plainly enough, as he mimicked 
her voice. 


” 
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She turned away and went quickly to the door. 
“Father, come,” she called out, “here’s Mr. Trimbath wants you to 
show him out; he’s waiting.” 

The father must have been standing close by, for he came in almost 
as she spoke; the great hairy ruflian, Trimbath, sat open-mouthed, 
but he had no time to recover from his surprise. 

“At your service, Johr,” the landlord said, with what seemed to 
me an authoritative tone, and he took the other by the arm and led 
him out. 

The rest fell into a dead silence, and finally one after another slunk 
away without any attempt to intrude on my privacy. 

When I had finished my supper, I went back to the fire. It had 
got low, but when I knocked the logs about there was still some blaze 
left in them. Either the contrast and the cold of my journey, or the 
numbness consequent on the latter, or the potency of the brandy-and- 
water, had made me feel very sleepy. Very sleepy, and at the same 
time wholly unwilling to go to bed. In this half-waking, half-dozing 
state I made up my mind that I might as well stay where I was, and 
pass the night beside the fire. 

But I was not to have the liberty of choice. 

I must have dozed quite off; it seemed to me I was falling out of 
bed. I struggled, opened my eyes wide, and saw the red-eyed girl at 
my elbow. 

I had a consciousness of appearing ridiculous, but her face was 
perfectly unmoved. 

“Tf you please, sir. I have to put out lights now. Shall I show 
you your room ?” 

I had kept my bag and my hat beside me. I stooped for them, and 
followed my conductor. 

If she had not gone on in front with the light I must have broken 
my neck up the old staircase, wide enough and shallow enough, but as 
uneven as a country road, and with great holes here and there, which 
caught the heel of my boot and held it firmly. 

It must have been a very large house. I went down one long 
gallery, then we turned a sharp angle, and went on almost groping, 
for my red-eyed friend’s candle was only tallow and scarcely gave any 
light at all. 

We stopped at last before a low door, when the girl opened it, set 
her candle down on the dressing-table, and then closed it noiselessly 
behind her. 

The candle-light shone like a spark in the great sea of blackness. 
I raised it, and held it up above my head, so as to get an idea of my: 
sleeping place. It was more gaunt, more barn-like even than the 
room downstairs. 

The walls looked as black as ink, the floor was bare; at one end of 
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the vast cheerless place was a bed that would have held six comfortably ; 
it seemed to have elaborate wooden pillars and a carved head-piece, 
but nothing in the way of drapery; however, the bedding, when I 
came to close inspection, was clean; there was not even a chest of 
drawers. A common deal wash-stand, a rickety table, a small looking- 
glass,’and six rush-bottomed chairs, made up the furniture of a room 
at least thirty feet square. I found the gloom oppressive. It wasa 
journey from th wash-stand to the dressing-table, and another from 
the dressing-table to the bed. 

It might have been supposed that the change to a colder temperature 
would have roused me, but I grew more and more drowsy. 

Don’t fancy for a moment that my brandy-and-water had been 
medicated, after the fashion of the sleeping potions of heroes, who 
betake themselves to lonely roadside inns: it was not that kind of 
sleepiness ; it was the lethargy of fatigue and of a long journey. 

T examined my door, and found to my dismay that there was no 
key in the lock, no bolt of any kind. 

“Well,” I thought, “this is pleasant—and, by-the-bye, I never 
once caught a sight of my landlord’s face. It wasn’t the behaviour of 
an honest man to shirk speaking to me and to turn me over to 
that girl.” 

I found my hand stealing up unconsciously to the pocket-book. It 
was plain I must sleep with my door unlocked. I put the table 
against it, just to prevent my being taken unawares; but I could 
not make up my mind to go to sleep with all that money under my 
pillow. I was more than half asleep, and yet this idea grew so strong 
that it seemed impossible to go to bed till I had disposed of my bank- 
notes. The cash I could put under my pillow, but I could find no 
place for the pocket-book ; it seemed to me I must sit up all night. 
Here I nodded forward heavily, and nearly sent my hair into the 
flame of the candle. Sit up all night! 1 had sense enough left to 
know that I could not keep awake ten minutes longer ! 

I held up my taper in a sort of desperation, and looked round the 
room; there might be a press or a cupboard in one of those dark 
shadowy corners. The light only showed me the corners at my end 
of the room, and I walked slowly round, holding up my taper, and 
throwing its full light upon the dark wall. It was panelled oak from 
ceiling to floor, and when I reached the top of the room against 
which the bed was placed, I saw that some of these panels were 
carved with shields and devices. I had now examined all the four 
corners of the room, and found myself once more in front of the 
windows just facing the door. 

I had placed my bag here and stooped down to get my slippers. As 
T stooped there, I saw the door move very slowly; I put my candle 
down and gently drew my pistol-case out of the bag. The door was 
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still again, so I cocked my pistols, and stood waiting, not for long; 
the door moved again, tliis time violently, and the rickety table 
nearly fell forward on the floor; but the gasping struggling sound 
that came in through the opening told me that this intruder was only 
a violent blast of wind, which having got loose in these long galleries, 
was trying to find its way into the rooms and go out by the rattling 
casements. 

But this shock had done me good; I looked longingly at my bed, 
and almost resolved that the precious pocket-book would be safe under 
my pillow. Yes, I would put it there along with the little bag of 
cash. I went up to the bed, the candle in hand; I had grown more 
wakeful ; and as the light fell on the carved woodwork I leant down 
and examined it. Some of the work was so relieved that it seemed to 
me it could hardly be carved out of the panel itself; almost uncon- 
sciously I fingered it; as I didso the ornament glided from my fingers, 
and in its place was a small dark opening. I have often described the 
feeling that then took possession of me, but I fail in making people 
vealise it. It seemed to me that this place of safety had been sent in 
answer to my anxiety, and, without a moment’s doubt or hesitation, I 
took the pocket-book from my coat, and placed it in the shallow recess ; 
then I remembered a smaller book, and put that under the larger one, 
and drew the panel close. 

It was safe, and I drew a deep breath of relief; and then my drow- 
siness, as if in revenge for the delay, grew so overpowering that I 
hardly know how I got into bed. I have a dim remembrance of going 
up to the windows and finding that they had no fastenings; but I do 
not remember anything after that. 

I cannot say how long I slept. Suddenly I found myself sitting 
up in bed, my eyes wide open. The room was in utter darkness, but it 
felt yet more chillingly cold, and I knew, without any power of 
accounting for my knowledge, that there was something, or some 
person, near me. Jor a moment I seemed paralysed, but only for a 
moment; the next, I felt for the pistol I had put under my pillow, and 
cocked it. 

“Who's there ?” I said. 

There was no answer, nor any sound in the room, but I fancied I 
heard a movement not far off; I felt for my candle and lighted it, and 
then I got up and took a deliberate survey of my bed-chamber. 
Some one had entered it; I felt sure of that. I had placed my bag at 
the foot of the bed and now it lay just below one of the windows, 
and this window was open. I looked out, but all was dark and quiet, 
and I could discover no ladder or means of access that could be ascer- 
tained by the touch. I did not feel alarmed ; the pocket-book was 
safe, and I had the pistols. I remembered I had a pencil in my coat; 
I split this in two, and wedged both the windows so as to render it 
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difficult for the intruder to make another noiseless entrance, and then 
nature prevailed, and I went shivering back to bed, and was asleep 
again in a few moments. 

When I next awakened, the room was full of bright sunshine. I 
had been dreaming of Maggie, and it took me a minute or so to 
recall the place in which I found myself. Almost before I had finished 
dressing I went up to my friendly panel. 

“1 don’t mean to spend an unnecessary hour in Trevellick,” thought 
I; “I will just have a hasty breakfast, and be off to Exeter.” 

I looked at the panel—but which was it? I saw now, in the day- 
light, that this carved work, instead of being divided into portions, 
formed a continued band of ornament along the end and half-way 
down the two sides of the room, and that the work was one mono- 
tonous scroll, relieved here and there by shields and roses. I tried to 
push aside the ornament at the place where I thought I had placed the 
books, but it would not move. Look as closely as I would, rack my 
memory as intensely as such an anxiety as mine alone could rack it, I 
found that I had lost all distinct vision of the precise spot where the 
spring had yielded to my finger. 

But I was soon laughing at my momentary fright. 

“Of course I can feel along all the ornament, then I must hit on 
the right place.” 

So I finished dressing myself, packed up my bag, and was whistling 
cheerfully by the time I recommenced my search. 

But I did not whistle long. 

I felt every bit of the ornament—TI even examined that part of it 
which was continued on the sides of my bedchamber—in vain; all 
was firm and solid, and when I tapped it in hopes of discovering by 
the sound where my treasure was stored, I was equally bafiled. 

I stood open-mouthed, gazing at the nefarious piece of ornament: 
which had juggled me into this misfortune, and I began to fancy it 
had all been a dream, and that I should find the pocket-book under 
my pillow. 

No, it was not there. I stepped back and looked round me. It 
now struck me that I had been so sleepy over-night that I might have 
left it in my coat. 

But it was not there, and I grew seriously uneasy. 
~ What could Ido? Till now I had forgotten my midnight visitor, 
but the recollection only increased my disturbance. 

Had my pocket-book been taken from my coat while I slept? I 
went to the window I had found open. It looked down into a damp 
courtyard, and just below it was a projecting bit of roof which could 
easily be reached. I felt more than ever positive that some one had 
entered my room. 


“Tf I question the landlord,” I thought, “it will only serve to show 
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him that I really am worth robbing. I believe this is a robbers’ den, 
but, after all, I don’t think I could have invented that idea of the 
sliding panel; if I keep quiet I shall remember something special 
about the place where I touched the spring.” 

I said this after the fashion of Mark Tapley, but you necd not imagine 
that I felt in any way “jolly” as I went down the hilly old staircase. 

I found the red-haired damsel in the passage, and ordered my 
breakfast. 

‘I want to see your father.” 

“ Father’s out, sir.” 

I felt sure she was not speaking the truth. 

“T must see him.” I spoke very sternly. ‘Some one got into my 
bed-room last night by the window.” 

The girl showed no sign of surprise or annoyance, only her lips 
closed more firmly than ever, and her eyes seemed to be looking at 
each other rather than at me. 

“J suppose you had a bad dream, sir,” she said, presently. “No- 
body could have got in at your window.” And I heard her grumble 
to herself as she walked away. 

I had my breakfast—also I had my dinner. Moreover, night came 
on again ; and though I had spent the day wandering up and down the 
staircase, perpetually fingering the ornaments, lest my secret deposit 
might be suspected and discovered in my absence if I left the house, 
I had not regained any distinct memory of the way in which I had 
found out the hidden spring. 

“Well,” I said, “I must find it out, if I have to stay here seven 
years.” 

I was by myself, in this very dreary room, and just then the girl 
came and asked me to sit in a small room behind the bar. 

“T have put lights there, sir; 1 thought, maybe, you'd find it 
snugger.” 

I guessed that she wanted to avoid the chance of a quarrel between 
me and John Trimbath, who doubtless was a regular evening guest. 
I felt strongly inclined to stand my ground, and tax Mr. Trimbath 
boldly with the visit I had received last night; but my object was to 
avoid observation as much as possible during my stay at Trevellick ; 
and, besides, the desperate nature of my perplexity dwarfed all other 
annoyances into mere trifles. The gaunt discomfort of the house, the 
unkempt, dishevelled appearance of the red-haired girl—I had only 
seen a dirty, shrivelled old woman besides, even more repulsive in 
appearance than the young one—the anticipation of another night- 
intrusion—all these things, which at another time would have given 
ivod for mental disturbance, seemed scarcely to occupy 2 moment's 
thought. I could see nothing but the shields and roses on the carved 

band of woodwork upstairs. 
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Still, when I heard voices in the bar, I determined to try and see 
my landlord. I guessed that a side-door, behind the sofa on which I 
sat, led into the bar. I got up and opened the door, as quietly and 
noiselessly as I could. 

But there was only my red-eyed friend, wiping glasses with a dirtier 
cloth than ever. . 

“JT must see your father; I shall not go to bed till I have seen 
him.” 

The girl looked up at me with a cold, sneering sort of gaze. 

“Well then, sir, you won’t go to bed to-night. Father have gone 
away a week or so; he’s oft’ away. There'll be no disturbance in your 
room to-night, I'll lay.” 

I don’t know if she meant it, but her look said plainly that she con- 
sidered me a coward. However, whether she had spoken truth or 
not, it was plain that the landlord of the Fox intended to remain 
invisible. 

I did not go up to my room until the quiet told me that the evening 
guests had departed, and then I went up the old staircase almost beside 
myself. What could I do? Go to Mr. Spain—I, a matter-of-fact, 
plain man of business—with this legend of a sliding-panel—more like 
one of the tales out of the Arabian Nights than of any fact likely to 
happen in the nineteenth century? And, after all, if I do make up 
my mind to this, and Mr. Spain believes me, and employs workmen to 
remove the woodwork—suppose that it was a dream, that the pocket- 
book was in my coat-pocket, and that the thief who got into my room 
last night stole it ?” 

I was just fit to shoot myself by the time I reached my bedroom. 
I had taken the numbers of all the notes I had received in a smaller 
pocket-book ; but if I had deposited the one book in the closed recess, 
I knew the other was there also. 

I closed the door, and it grated on some obstacle on the floor. I 
looked, and saw fresh sawdust. A new strong bolt had been put there 
since my last journey upstairs. I went to the windows—they too 
had secure fastenings. 

“Tt is plain that my room was attempted last night,” I said, and 
my heart grew heavier. Had my landlord decamped with his plunder, 
and had he caused these fastenings to be put to divert my suspicions ? 

I passed a troubled, fevered night. It seemed to me, when I rose 
up next morning, worn out and unrefreshed, that I was a ruined man. 
My character in the City would be for ever blemished by such a piece 
of unjustifiable carelessness, even if I could get any one to call it by so 
lenient a name; and Maggie—well, it was just possible that Maggie 
and I were for ever separated. 

I don’t know how I got through that day. It seems to me, looking 
back to it from this distance of time—six-and-twenty-years—to have 
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been a dull stupor of misery. On the first day my brain had been full 
of wild impracticable schemes ; but to-day I was more collected, more 
real; and I knew that there was nothing for me but to go up to London 
and tell my story to my employer. Lately I had grown to think of 
Mr. Spain as my father-in-law ; but now I could only picture him as 
the cold, reserved, stiff-collared man of business I had seen on my first 
visit to Mincing Lane. Till to-day hope had been so strong that I 
had let my mind dwell more on recovery than on the certainty of loss ; 
now it seemed to me that, although I had lost the numbers of the 
notes, the payers of them would surely have some clue, and I debated 
whether I would not retrace my steps through Devonshire before I 
returned to London. 

I had been told there was a post-chaise in Trevellick, but that I 
could not have it till afternoon. 

I had just finished my dinner, and was listening eagerly for the 
sound of wheels. I had resolved to go to Exeter, paying the money I 
had in cash into the bank there, and to seek some advice from the 
person to whom I had received a letter of introduction. 

The door of the room opened, and in came, not my red-haired 
attendant, but the old shrivelled-faced woman I had only caught a 
glimpse of occasionally. She was cleaner than I had fancied, and not 
so evil-looking. There was an air about her that denoted more pros- 
perous days than those in which her lot was now cast. 

“*Ee can’t go to Exeter, sir.” She spoke unlike a Devonshire 
woman, I thought. “The chaise has a wheel broke, and maybe it 
won't be fitted till dark, and e’ll not get old Robbie to stir along the 
road atwixt this and Exeter afore mornin’.” 

“ But I must go, even if I drive myself.” 

The old woman put her arms akimbo and looked at me. 

“ Do ’ee think, sir, ee can take to a strange road i’ th’ dark? Bide 
here till mornin’ light ; ’ee’ll save time too.” 

“But I can get a horse. I tell you I must go.” 

“ Bless yer heart,” she said softly, “horses beant lent to strangers 
in Trevellick ; and I don’t reckon ’ee cares to buy ’un out and out.” 

I made no answer. In my anger I turned away to the windows— 
everything was in a league to destroy me. 

Presently I looked round, and the old woman was standing be- 
side me. 

“Tf the Squoire had been at whoam,” she said, “ maybe he might 
ha’ speeded ye.” 

“The Squire,” I said, mechanically, for I hardly took in her 
words. 

“‘Kes—Squire Vyvyan. Did ’ee never hear tell 0’ the Vyvyans o’ 
Trevellick ? This were a grand house one time afore the mines, bad 
luck to them! and the dirty squad o’ houses they builds and builds, till 
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Trevellick beant no more like a gentleman’s dwelling-place than 
Exeter itself.” 

_ “A gentleman's dwelling-place,” I said, dreamily ; “ why, this is an 
nn.” 

The old creature’s eyes lit up with anger. “ And if a gentleman 
be fallen on evil days and chooses to entertain travellers here and there 
one, what call have you, sir, to say about it? You ’as been cared for 
like a prince, as Miss Lichetts has waited on herself; ’as had the best 
sleeping-room in the house. The measter’s own father would rise and 
walk if he had knowed the evil days that had come to the Vyvyans.” 

A sudden thought struck me in the midst of my surprise. 

“Why does Mr. Vyvyan avoid me?” 

The woman looked at me with the sort of disdain the feminine 
mind is apt to show for a man’s obtuseness. 

“Do’ee think, sir, when a gentleman loses lands as the old Squoire 
did, the young ‘un and lordship just cares to be put in mind of what has 
been ? Squoire Vyvyan be a true gentleman, he be, like his ancestors 
afore him, as has lived and died here time out of mind—tho’ he 
mayn't ha’ had schooling.” 

She walked slowly away at these words, and left me thinking. 

Not about the truth of her story; it seemed to me quite likely that 
spendthrift extravagance, ruinous mining speculations, possibly, had 
reduced an ancient family to beggary, and that the property had 
fallen a prey to those who had worked the mines more successfully 
than the Vyvyans had been able todo. Now what kept me thinking 
was a sudden ray of light that had shown into my dark perplexity. 
If this had been an old manor-house, then the {staircase, the carved 
woodwork, the very size of the house, corroborated the old woman’s 
assertion, and the sliding panel had not been a dream.., 

I was thankful to the broken wheel of the post-chaise ; but for that 
I should by this time be on my way to Exeter. 

There is no feeling that takes such quick possession of us as hope, 
—no feeling that revives us mentally and bodily with such sudden, 
stimulating vigour. The ray of light broadened so fast that it dazed 
me, and I felt for a moment giddy with the flood of new ideas that 
came. 

This is what they finally resolved themselves into : 

I would sit in the general room, taking the risk of a quarrel with 
John Trimbath, I would inhale the strong, coarse tobacco-smoke, and 
I would drink just such a tumbler of hot brandy-and-water as I drank 
on the first evening of my arrival, and attain, if I could, to the same 
sort of drowsiness. 

In the midst of this excitement I remembered my long, cold journey. 
Next moment I had got my hat, and was walking as fast as legs would 
take me down the main street, out into the uneven, rugged road, and 
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away over 2 bare, bleak down that bordered it. I walked as if Fate 
with relentless shears was pursuing me. I wanted to tire myself 
uiterly, and I succeeded. 

It was quite dark when I came in; the evening guests were already 
sending their voices out into the street in which the Fox was 
situated. I walked straight into the long, gaunt room, and took my 
place at the table nearest the fire. 

John Trimbath was not in the company; there were only four 
visitors, and they paid no heed to me after the first long stare. When 
Miss Lichetts appeared, I ordered eggs and brandy-and-water. I was 
careful to place myself exactly in the same attitude as on the night of 
my arrival at Trevellick, and though I sat up long after my noisy 
companions had departed, I could not reach that state of drowsiness 
which had then oppressed me. 

Still I thought I would make the experiment I had planned in the 
midst of my newly-kindled hopes, and I went straight up to that part 
of the ornament nearest my bed. I felt along it carefully ; pressed 
every bit of the scroll-work with my finger, and although I fancied 
that a rose had been carved near the object of my search, still I 
manipulated the shield, which came next to it, quite as diligently. 

It was useless. I had conceived this idea from an indistinct remem- 
brance of something similar in a book I had read in childhood, and I 
smiled bitterly at my own folly. 

“For me, too! « man who despises book ideas altogether! Why, 


I am always preaching that real life is the only study worthy of a 
reasonable being.” 


I got into bed, and my last thoughts were that surely my brain 
must be softening. First, I had lost this large sum of money in a 
way which I could not explain, and, secondly, I had yielded to an im- 
pulse as unaccountable as the previous action—an impulse which had 
helped to keep me lingering at Trevellick on this miserable Christmas 
Eve. 


Was this a dream, or was it reality ? 
I passed my hand over my face, felt the bedclothes—the bag of 
money under my pillow—the very head-posts of the bed. 

I had roused suddenly ; but not with any feeling of alarm. 

I had dreamed of magic. I had been dancing with her in the very 
room in which I slept, a strange, stiff, old-fashioned dance; it had 
seemed to me that she was dressed like an old picture of my grand- 
mother in blue brocade and powdered hair, and that I wore a stiff 
court-suit and a sword. After the dance I took her hand and led 
her to a seat, but she withdrew it, and walked alone to a large chair 
placed just where my bed now stood. I had seen the room blazing 
with wax-lights, full of gaily-dressed couples, and animated by the 
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buzz of gentle voices; but in the midst of all I had still seen my 
room as it at present existed, gloomy and bare, with the great square 
bed standing at the upper end. I seemed to follow Maggie; instead 
of seating herself, she leaned over the chair, and touched the orna- 
ment on the wall. At least, I thought she touched it. She read my 
thought, and shook her head, still keeping her finger where she had 
placed it. I bent over her to see more clearly, and I awoke. Yes, I 
was awake, and I groped for my candle, and lighted it with surprising 
quickness. I feared lest the revelation so suddenly vouchsafed should 
fade away with the dream that had brought it, for with my waking 
had come the remembrance that it was beneath the rose leaves that I 
had touched the spring just when I had been struck by their won- 
derful relief from the wall itself. No thought of failure checked me, 
not even the recollection that I had more than once, as I fancied, felt 
along every portion of the woodwork, and now either by some instinct 
of memory or will, I find it difficult to shape the alternative in words. 
When I reached the woodwork my riddle was solved. My fingers 
slipped beneath the rose, to which my dream guided me, and sought 
not the scrolly work beneath it, but the inner surface of one of its 
carved petals, and again I felt the carving glide away from under my 
fingers, and there lay my two pocket-books safe and sound ! 

I could never tell why I pitched on that identical rose; but I can 
tell you that long before he was willing to start, I had roused old 
Robbie from his slumbers, and the first thing I did when I got to 
iixeter was to go to the cathedral, and offer up a hearty thanksgiving 
for my deliverance from the trouble of that Christmas Eve. 

Next morning the banks were closed; but as soon as I was free 
from my precious deposit, I hurried off to London, never pausing till 
I found myself at Tottenham beside my darling Maggie. Less thana 
month afterwards we were married. 




















Pera. 
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Next morninG, while for the princess it was yet night, the little boys 
were admitted to kiss the little, hard, white hand that was thrust 
between the folds of orange silk that hung around her bed; and 
Fraulein Cenzi having kissed and cried over them, and loaded me 
with cake, and propitiated my patience by imaginary messages from 
her Fiirstin, of happy journeys and personal prosperity, which her 
own polite heart alone had devised, on a fine spring morning we 
established ourselves and our burthens on the red velvet cushions of 
a carriage in the eight o'clock train, which red velvet was the solace 
of my pupils, who stamped their little dusty footprints on it, and 
measured them as eagerly as any two vain young ladies on the sands, 
reversing only the struggle for precedence—these for smallness, those 
for length and breadth. 

But they soon found more legitimate amusement; never was so 
interesting a travelling time for little folks—nay, for big ones, when 
they were admitted to travel at all, in the heavy-laden, never-resting, 
groaning trains ; specimens of the whole army, regular and irregular, 
passed before our admiring eyes; a pair apiece were not enough to see 
them all. At every station was the stir of Wallenstein’s Lager ; the 
very flower of the nation marching to its doom; and if, like Sterne, 
the masses failed to move us, we had the individual brought close 
before us, in the ‘person of a very handsome young fellow on his way 
to the southern army,having been driven down to the station before 
Gratz by a friend with a very clever-looking team. 

He was in the undress uniform of the hussars, of so charming a 
presence that my heart ached at the thought of the mother who had 
parted from such a son, or the maiden from such a lover, with a 
vision of that bright golden head lying low in the dust, dabbled 
in black blood, trampled under the hoofs of frantic horses. The 
volume and nature of his accompanying paraphernalia betrayed him 
at once for a muquet, muscadin, merveilleux, or whatever may be 
the newest name for this ever-varying and immortal race. Having 
stowed it away beyond the reach of mischief, for which precaution I 
mentally returned thanks,—discipline on a journey being among the 
heavy luggage I leave in my trunk, in sympathy with the fidgets of 
weary children,—he plunged into the study of his “ Bradshaw ” with a 
sort of eagerness which was merely self-defence, and soon faded into 


reverie, It is a mistaken mode of isolation ; so long as he read he 
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was of course my prey; losing one’s self in a book in a public carriage 
is laying down arms at once; keen eyes that look about ward off 
intrusion, and give a man le haut du pavé far better than the absorbed 
method. 

He read long enough for me to make out hie passport, as follows : 
Rather above middle height; slight, nervous make; erect head, 
admirably set on his shoulders; close-cut, curly hair; fine blue eyes, 
that were somewhat languid and weary; a moderately aquiline nose, 
and a very beautiful mouth. Altogether as comely a young fellow as 
ever I saw; one of Nature’s pets, independently of his rank and cir- 
cumstances, which, beyond doubt, were of the best. 

And there was something familiar to me in his features, although 
I could not believe myself likely to have seen so unusually handsome 
a face only to have forgotten it again, or to have it straying thus 
nameless across my memory. 

He appeared inclined to take his turn for observation, and I thought 
it but fair to let him have it undisturbed. Therefore, drawing off the 
fond blue eyes that had been uninterruptedly admiring him for the 
last hour, I began some variations on a fancy version of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” which had been our standing theme, for the last year, of 
story-telling. 

The present hero, however, eclipsed Robinson ; and Cola, attacking 
Cenzi’s provisions, carried his cake across the carriage, and requested the 
hero hussar to partake; he smiled, shook his head, but detained the 
hospitable little hand in his, and the acquaintance commenced. He 
gave them more of his attention than I should have imagined possible 
from so dashing a hussar and so fine a gentleman; but all (even the 
most unlikely) Germans are child-lovers, and after telling them mili- 
tary stories, and describing different regiments, he said, with more 
emphasis than apropos : 

“Jn short, Harry Ravensburg will one day make a bold dragoon, 
and Cola a graceful (zéerlich) Uhlan.” 

The boys stood a moment dazed, with open mouths, and then with 
a shout, “ He knows us! Mr. Basil, he knows us!” And they came 
tumbling over my corns to tell me. 

He bowed to me, and smiled. 

“T believe I cannot be mistaken in my little cousins; they are so 
like their mother.” Ay, and so was he! it was the likeness to 
Countess Ravensburg that made his face seem so familiar. “The 
names are unusual, and when you called Cola, I felt sure they were 
Ravensburgs. May I introduce myself as Hugo Lissa ?” 

There was a fresh uproar; the new cousin was regularly stormed. 

“T remember you, cousin Hugo!” cried Harry. “Do you remem- 
ber me; am I not grown?” 

“Vera was always talking of you before she went to grand- 
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mamma's,” put in Cola; “she said you were such a fine hussar, and 
I find you are still finer,” he sided, with more flattery than logic, 
and knelt on his knees, and stroked his cheek, and coaxed his curls 
over his own small finger. 

For a fast young man he blushed astonishingly, nay painfully. I 
ignored his torture, but came to his assistance. 

“Come here, boys! Fratzen! let us have a little peace! Let 
Count Lissa breathe! People will be shy of calling cousins with 
you, if strangulation be the consequence. I have the charge of this 
quicksilver to Meran, Count Lissa, where you know‘the countess and 
her daughter have been spending the winter.” 

“Yes, I know—I was thinking—I rather intended—can you tell 
me if it has been with advantage to my cousin’s health ?” 

“‘She was very dangerously ill when she went there, but I believe 
the air has done her good.” 

If I thought he would have been sufficiently vexed, I would have 
added that she was healing fast under other treatment; but the re- 
collection of the little coquette of last night restrained me. I, too, 
believed her to be perspicacious; and if this marriage were indeed 
fated to take place, the less mischief made the better. 

The truth is, if I had yesterday been told that*I should to-day meet 
Count Lissa—a man whom I almost hated for his ill-timed levity and 
Vera’s injuries—I probably should have made ready for him a string 
of the most vicious little speeches I could think of, and*then, when I 
saw him, I should not have found it in my heart to {utter one—I 
should have been a second Balaam before hin. 

“ A king’s face should give grace,” says the proverb ;* better than a 
king’s is the face that commands grace. There are men to whom all 
things are forgiven, and Count Lissa was one of them. 

He was changing colour oftener than became a hussar, and after 
several false starts, he said, simply and truly, at least with the accents 
of truth: “I have been deeply grieved to hear of her illness,” and 
relapsed into silence. 

The boys saw that an extinguisher had fallen on their mirth, and 
that their companion had become a silent one ;so they made the best 
of it and fell asleep, Cola on his new friend’s knees, holding only by 
the tassels of the woollen necklace now worn in cavalry undress—which 
fashion, by the way, I cannot admire, it puts*me so much in mind of 
what old ladies in small German towns hang in guise of collars round 
the necks of a certain species of sleek, brown mongrels they call dogs ; 
any traveller who has been in Augsburg, Carlsruhe, or Ratisbon, must 
be familiar with the beast and its appendage. 

Count Lissa gathered up the child as cleverly as an old nurse, and 
fell into a reverie; we both took advantage of the silence supposed 
necessary to sleep. I saw that he had many things to say, had he 
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been more certain of my fitness to hear them; while I, with the 
Rheda flirtation on my conscience, preferred to hear nothing he had 
to tell me. Mrs. Caroline’s interference, her motives, her slyness ; 
Vera’s motives, her wishes, her real best chance of happiness, all 
whirled in chaos through my brain; with an alternation of contradictory 
convictions. 

By the time Cola woke up, I affected sleep in my turn, and took 
no notice of the murmuring conferences going on at the other end of 
the carriage, where the boys found a more attentive listener to their 
gossip of their home and their sister than they had ever met before. 

The train rolled into the Laibach station just as the sun was going 
down. There I meant to pass the night, stopping early for the sake 
of Cola. While I was looking for the luggage, Count Lissa remained 
in charge of my quicksilver; I had hardly rejomed him, when a 
powerful hand in a brown thread glove was laid on my arm, and the 
masculine voice of the chanoinesse G grated on my ear. 

“Eh bien! vous voila! Monsieur Basile, avec vous petits mio cher. 
Ah, par exemple! How like their mamma! they are pretty—yes 
they are! This one is quite a sweetheart ;” and she pinched Cola’s 
cheek till he reddened all over. ‘ Well, you know, fine china makes 
fine chips. Vera is looking like an angel—yes, quite an angel from 
heaven, and as happy. The good prince had to console himself with 
a poem when he heard she was a bride, two words in a line, like a 
few spiders on the paper.” 

But this nuisance of a woman was stopped by the din her news 
created ; even her loud, hard voice, as it proclaimed such delicate 
matters to the assembled railway-station, was covered by the boys’ 
jubilee. 

“A bride! Vera a bride! ist Braut! Hurrah! this is jolly!” 
throwing up their hats, while Lissa, after one irrepressible start, 
turned away to give an order to his servant, his handsome face ashen- 
white, and his lip twitching under his golden moustache. 

“Silence, boys, this moment!” I cried, in a louder and sterner voice 
than they had ever heard from their Biserl. “Are you fools, to shout 
out your sister’s name to all passers-by? Such absurd stories too! 
A lady’s name is never mentioned in public by any 

I paused to find the proper epithet, and the boys looked up in my 
face with penitent surprise. The chanoinesse felt the covert thwack 
from under the canopy of her draggled blue veil, shot a furious glance 
at myself and a curious one at the pallid hussar. 

“Very discreet, Mr. Basil; very right. Yow must, of course, be 
careful—you have your employers to consider; in your position one 
cannot be too careful, but I, thank heaven! I can talk as my bill 
grows (wie mir der Schnabel gewachsen ist). Yet I never speak 
hastily, and that Comtesse Vera’s engagement was announced last 
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week is as true as——” Happily, a luggage cart forced even this 
amazon to give way. . 

“Eh, bien! et mon sac de voyage! Motine ou avez vous les yeux 
softe! courez la bas!” she screamed and shouted; and drove her 
frightened little French maid, with a poke of her umbrella. I looked 
for the slap, but she hadn’t time. ‘‘ Mais courez done, courez donc !” 
and began to run herself; and thus we were ai once delivered from 
mistress and maid. 

Count Lissa, seeing that he had no chance of learning more, took 
up each boy in turn and kissed him tenderly, touched his cap to me, 
and went, carrying the storm in his bosom, to explode elsewhere. 
Grieved, perplexed, oppressed by a vague feeling of anxiety, I had to 
busy myself with hushing Cola’s sobs; losing, as he did, at once his 
hussar and his prospects of a wedding; uneasy at his Basil’s anger, 
tired with his journey, bewildered by the bustle, and nervous from 
recent illness—altogether discomfited. In all haste I got him and his 
brother the comfort of supper and bed; but neither supper nor bed 
profited me; I was too much annoyed. 

Had Mrs. Caroline’s advice been given too late to be taken? Had 
this soft child’s pride really proved stouter than her love? Had she 
definitively preferred Rheda, ‘‘a poor thing, but mine own,” to a lover 
charming but indifferent, divided among many? Now that I had seen 
Lissa, I did not trust her choice the least in the world; he was, as 
her father said, a man whom few women could resist, whom no woman 
could forget. It was not his beauty; there are so many handsome 
men whom women do forget, cast aside and ignore, nay abhor ; it was: 
—but how can I tell what it was? Have we not all seen a few, at 
least one, of such born-rulers? to whom everything is forgiven; who, 
with a word or a smile, win where others fail—tears, prayers, vows, 
sacrifices, patience, constancy, valour, splendour, notwithstanding ? 


Cuapter XXIII. 


As we descended from the crawling diligence, on the afternoon of the 
second day from this, on the broiling platz before the port at Meran, 
we looked about us in just expectation of being met and welcomed ; 
but we were not, and I wonderingly resigned my luggage to a 
packtriiger. 

“To Belafi? (translation, Bellione). I have been there already 
(bereits) this evening” (evening begins at twelve with the Tyrolese). 
I had to fetch a hodful of ice from the Marling Berg for the Grafin, 
who, they said, was going to be married; but indeed, if she escapes 


being buried here, she may talk of good luck; they said yesterday she 
was dying.” 
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He looked at me as he spoke to see how I took it. My heart stood 
still; the faint hope of a mistake of his meaning the poor Baroness 
von der Foéhr, so near her end, would not abide with me. I knew the 
man well; he had often carried Vera, under my superintendence, and 
was perfectly aware of the blow he was dealing. The lower orders 
take an immense delight in bad news, they race to be the first to 
impart them; the pleasure of frightening a superior has an inde- 
structible zest. On the principle, I suppose, that makes a populace 
throng to see the king or the queen feed, they are curious to see how 
these strange beings, divided from them by the gulf of education and 
gentle birth ; of combed hair, clean nails, and polished language; how 
these also suffer, hunger and thirst, and weep and tremble, as a mis- 
chievous child will make a bonfire of its father’s papers or its mother’s 
handkerchiefs, only to see how they will take it. 

I kept a rigid face, without a line to be read in it, and walked up 
the hill with my boys at a run, Harry repeating over and over: 
“Which pretty Grifin, Mr. Basil? which Grifin that wants so much 
ice? Do you know her, Mr. Basil ?” 

Children’s questions can goad one to agony in anxious moments. 
Could the compressed lips be parted, it would be to say aloud: 
“ Answer is impossible.” I spoke not a word till I reached the porch, 
and rang, holding them fast, lest they should escape and scour the 
house with cries of Mamma! Vera! 

Mrs. Julie came with all the distress and disorder of a watchful 
night on her jovial person, and awed the boys by a finger on her lips, 
and a whisper that the comtesse was very dangerously ill. “ Yes, 
worse even than was our little Graf Cola,” she said, beginning to coo, | 
and taking him up in her arms. “ Holy Mary and Joseph! how light 
he is! What did Nany say when he lost his calves ?” and she held 
up to commiseration the little wrinkled hose; “and poor mamma has 
too easy a heart to rejoice over her two Griifen! poor dear hearts! 
there, Werner, take these darlings to Kathi, and let her give them 
some supper. Ah! then Hofmeister, it is a sad story, and who can tell 
how it happened ?” 

I had dropped on the bench in the porch, waiting for the worst, with- 
out even energy to bid her go on. She sat down beside me, righting the 
disorder of her dress the while, and speaking in that irritating, hissing 
kind of whisper, which is the most distracting way of all to tell bad news. 

“The ladies were sitting yesterday—no, the day before (one loses 
count of time and season) in the verandah. Our comtesse had been 
better than ever she was in her life ; she had, indeed, walked half-way 
to Schdnna only the day before”—women generally do cite some 
excess, to marvel at, instead of to account for a sudden illness—“ it 
was about seven, nay more, vespers had struck, for I had just come in, 
and had stopped in the garden to say my avé, when suddenly the 
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gnidige Grifin rang the drawing-room bell till it broke. Now, you 
know, Herr Hofmeister, what a gentle touch our Grifin has, and how 
regularly and sensibly she rings. I ran in, with my best gown all 
unhooked, though I wanted to spare it—here one can’t buy anything 
sensible (nichts gescheidtes)—quite unhooked; but there are times, 
you know, sir, when even the most respectable persons may lose their 
heads.” She paused, to be assured that she was of the most respectable ; 
also the most beautiful, I would have conceded, if it would have 
hastened her. 

“T had heard the click of that garden-gate, which will neither shut 
nor open when it should, and I thought it must have been one of those 
dirty Italian vagabonds who had frightened the ladies. I did not wait 
for Werner, who has not the ‘courasche’ to scare a mouse; I have 
turned such vagabonds from the door many a time myself, Herr 
Hofmeister, when he would have politely begged them to walk in and 
serve themselves.” She again paused for applause. 

“You would scare away any one,” I said, soothingly, to help her 
over this impediment ; but I had been too hasty; she reddened. 

“ Any one who has no business here,” she said, with dignity. “ Well, 
where was I? Yes, I-went in, and there was comtesse in a dead faint, 
and the Griifin on her knees before her, quite beside herself. Now, 
so ill as the comtesse has been, she never did faint yet; so we did not 
know what to do. Kathi came running with cold water; but when she 
came to herself our fright only just began, for she coughed, and her 
handkerchief was full of blood. We got her to bed, I can’t tell how; 
for I trembled so I could hardly stand, and we have been keeping her 
on ice ever since, and the room still as the grave. So the Grafin has 
never yet told us what had happened. Jesus! Maria! Joseph! what 
will she do if that child dies? Now I will step in and tell her that you 
are here. Du mein Herr Gott! she has had no time to think of those 
darling boys; it is nothing but a cross in this world !” 

I waited ten minutes more of miserable conjectures in the little 
drawing-room, redolent still with the charm of her presence; a glove, 
her shady hat with fading roses, an open work-box—traces of youth 
and life so hard to bear when death is near. The countess stood before 
me unheard; her eyes were heavy with sorrow, and her fair hair 
tangled under her little béguin cap. 

“Oh! Mr. Basil! to think that all our hopes should end in this !” 
She began to sob so violently that I would have gone to fetch water, 
or eau de Cologne, or any of the useless things man brings wherewith 
to meet woman's tears. “ Let me,” she said; “in there I dare not cry ; 
these tears have been choking me all the time.” 

She gave way for five minutes, and then asked for her boys, and 
went up-stairs to kiss and hug them, the hot drops raining over their 
wistful faces, Harry was sent to bed, but Cola had laid his sleepy 
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head on his mother’s shoulder, and she would not part with him. She 
would have a sharp struggle, by-and-by, for this ‘last baby, with the 
encroaching growth of boyhood and hobbledehoyhood. She insisted 
on my taking food, with or without appetite, while she settled herself 
in the deep arm-chair, with the sleeping boy in her arms, held as balm 
to her aching heart, and began to tell me of the accident. I hada 
pretty correct presentiment of what I was to hear. 

She began in Julie’s words, as far as the verandah; they heard a 
man’s step coming up the gravel; a firm, hasty step, that makes the 
heart beat with foreboding. They heard the stranger knocking, and 
no one answering. Vera, forgetting her valetudinarian paces, ram 
round the canvas tent to see if no servants were in the way. 

“J heard an inarticulate sound,” said the countess, “and Vera 
came back to me as if she had seen a ghost. ‘My God, child! what 
has frightened thee so? She did not speak, and when I turned my 
head, I saw Hugo Lissa standing beside her, deadly pale too. He 
came forward to kiss my hand. 

“* Gracious cousin!’ He spoke in a voice so hoarse, I could hardly 
understand what he said; something about his regiment and Udine, 
and then with a‘sort of forced calmness: ‘As I passed I could not 
help coming to! lay myself at your feet, and to wish my cousin Vera 
all happiness. May she be happy in her choice, and ever believe, 
cousin Héléne,’ and here again I could hardly catch the words, ‘ that 
I should have known how to value the prize once destined for me. 
Pray for’ me, that I may find an opportunity of proving my name 
worthy to have been coupled with that of Vera Ravensburg.’ My 
dear Basil, I can repeat this now, like words heard in a fever; we do 
not catch their meaning at the time, but they remain burned into our 
brain. Then I felt as if language were dead within me; I could not 
have spoken a word to save my life. How could he ever have heard 
of a thing so unsettled as Rheda’s suit to my poor child? Indeed, it 
is only his sister who calls it a suit at all. I rose and shook both his 
hands, and only said, ‘God bless and preserve you, Hugo! But 
Vera—she gave a cry that went to my heart, and when I looked 
round her eyes sparkled like two flames, and her cheeks were scarlet. 

“*Hugo!l’ she cried; ‘mamma, tell him.’ What? I cannot tell. 


Her lips moved, but she uttered no sound; from red she turned like 
snow. 


“*For God’s sake, cousin!’ said Hugo, in a strange, choked voice, 
and stretched out his arms to save her from falling. She gave a sor’ 
of shiver, and sank on a chair quite insensible; he knelt and kissed 
her hands while the tears ran down his cheeks, and I ran and called 
for help. 

“Then I sent him away that she might not be agitated when she 
recovered, and he ran down the hill like a madman. When the poor 
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darling opened her eyes she looked round. ‘Gone!’ she said, in a 
piteous tone, such a look of anguish! I knelt down before her, and 
holding her in my arms, entreated her for the love of heaven, to tell 
me what she wished or feared. The scarlet spot came again on her 
cheek, and she would have spoken, but there came an agony of 
coughing, and then, oh! Mr. Basil, her handkerchief was full of 
blood. 

“We got her to bed, and the doctor forbade a word to be spoken. 
In her sleep she called Hugo once or twice; but though I was dying 
to know I was obliged to hush her peremptorily, whenever she tried 
to speak, waking. What are we to believe ?” continued the countess, 
after a pause, liiting up her mournful eyes. “If Rheda has succeeded 
in fixing her attention—and surely we can hardly be mistaken in this— 
why does the coming of that unhappy man throw her into such a 
state? And again, when his behaviour was so far from—” she left 
her accusation unspoken—* why does he come here to do this mischief ? 
I know no more of love than the blind man of colours.” 

Mrs. Caroline’s very words! Poor countess! she repeated what she 
had been told often enough, I dare say. 

“But if she is satisfied with Rheda, how can the past, and any 
mortification and pique ” she stopped again ; it is so hard fora 
mother to acknowledge, even to herself, that her child has been 
slighted. “It is all darkness. Heaven help me to do the best! 
wrote to Curt yesterday; will you write to-day? that is, when the 
doctor has been here. Hugo Lissa came at daylight next morning 
in a state that made even me pity him. Werner says that he had 
passed the night walking up and down in Rheda’s lodgings. The 
Rhedas are absent; they are in the Pusterthal. Thank heaven for 
that, or we might have had blood shed to add to all this misery. And 
I who had so triumphed in our success! Cola, darling ;” and she 
whispered over the sleeping boy as though he could have heard her, 
“pray thou to the Holy Virgin to plead for me. Not this grief, 
oh! Lord, not this!” 

I was not in a fit state to speak, or I might have began to deliver 
Mrs. Caroline’s message with care and caution. That is, I might 
have told her, to explain Count Lissa’s behaviour, that he was still 
supposed to be a humble suitor for the hand of her daughter. I 
should have improved on the “ no objection ”—the bearer of a message 
has undoubtedly a right to improve on its pleasanter points—and his 
ashen face at Laibach. My own observations, and the history of his 
agitation here, were sufficient to justify any embroidery on this point. 

Just then, the doctor's quick short step was heard below; the 
countess started from her chair, laid her burthen on Kathi’s arms, 
and hastened downstairs. 


I followed her downstairs, and waited in the porch to waylay the 
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doctor as he came out, anathematizing in my heart lovers and lovers’ 
quarrels—their freaks and inconsistencies. Was this poor pale child 
to be the victim of a young fool's not knowing his own mind? No 
kind of conjecture could save him from my wrath (though of course it 
was nothing to him). If she loved him he had broken her heart at 
Reszovar, and if she loved Rheda he had come to agitate it now— 
come here, where he was not in the least wanted, to undo all our 
patient work of the winter. 

I walked with Dr. Z—— up the hill. I meant to ask what I 
feared to know, but my heart failed me; he spoke first. 

“The Frau Grifin exaggerates the danger,” he said. “I do not 
attach much consequence to this attack ; young blood feels the spring. 
It is subjected to the stir of the sap, and the wakening of all Nature at 
this season, and the comtesse has been walking about too much. A 
rapid cure is not always the safest—patients feel their strength and 
use it too soon. The comtesse is a delicate subject ; subjects of her 
age always are delicate and uncertain. They defy science and tradition— 
not to speak of climate—killed or cured by a word or an idea (however, 
ideas, if they be idées Napoléoniennes, have killed many not delicate 
subjects).” I abjectly smiled; we are all courtiers to some one or other 
we need. I was immediately rewarded. 

“Seriously, Herr Secretir, you may assure the countess that it is 
not only to her I say it. I have every reasonable hope of an ultimate 
eure. Nay, in the rare cases of real cure in diseases of the lungs 
(and with the comtesse the disease is but incipient), experience is in 
favour of the cases attended with hemorrhage.” 

He then wandered again from my one subject, I patiently follow- 
ing, in the hope of some farther crumbs of comfort after some medical 
examples. “ You see, therefore,” he concluded (the wherefore I did 
not see, but I believed), “we may, with some degree of certainty, 
reckon on an ‘ultimate cure,’ if heaven preserve us from any other 
accident ; for accident this undoubtedly was. Yes, we will save this 
child, though she is young and fanciful, and has given us some 
trouble. Well, good evening.” 

Having given me as much information as the steep road favoured, 
he shook me off as his step accelerated; he shouldered his large 
parasol, and stamped away under the vine-vaulted walk to Rubein. 

I lingered among the doctor’s roses, under the serene sky, looking 
calmly down on man’s troubles and perplexities. I believed in the 
doctor’s predictions, for the reason that his visits were so assiduous ; 
he would not come unless the patient promised to add his mite to the 
credit of Meran—patriot first and physician afterwards. 
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THERE was not much light left to get home by; and as I took the 
short road by the vines and the mill, I ran against some too-hasty 
passenger through the bit of garden by the way that joins the road. 

“Tt is not so dark as all that, my man,” I said, testily enough, as I 
stooped to pick up my hat from the dust. 

“Mr. Basil! Iam so glad! My dear sir, I have been looking for 
you everywhere !” and Count Rheda dragged me out into the open 
road. “I want to hear about this miserable confusion—how is 
Comtesse Vera? What did happen? How was it that face to face 
none of them could speak plain? How could so inconceivable a 
misunderstanding occur? I feel like one dropped from the clouds. 
I come back from the Pusterthal, and the first thing I hear is that 
Lissa has been here and is gone again! that he spent the night like 
a caged panther in my room and vanished in the morning, leaving 
me the most extraordinary note! and then I hear that Comtesse 
Vera is dying, whereas I left her three days ago perfectly well. All 
hungry and dusty as we were, Sisi and I ran up to Bellevue; but 
Sisi could not see any one, except that old Zofe of theirs, who could 
not tell us anything sensible or comprehensible, save that you were 
gone with the doctor, and so I went after you; and now tell me what 
you know.” 

What I knew! as if he should not know far more! as if his own 
conscience could not tell him better than any of us wherefore Count 
Lissa had become as a caged panther! But I thought what I could 
not tell I might learn, and so I suffered myself to be hurried along 
past the little churelr of St. George’s, with its dim, mysterious, ever- 
burning little lamp, and the small plantation of firs, the last gift of 
the Curvorstehung, which by this light might have been mistaken 
for cabbages. If the poor patients are to benefit their lungs by their 
fragrance, they will have to lie flat on the ground beside them for 
many years to come. 

He drew me down on the bench surrounding the little parapet of 
stone that hangs over the Passer, by the sound of which, giving up 
my hopes of bed and rest, I prepared to hear a new chapter of the 
too-interesting theme that had unceasingly occupied my thoughts for 
the last two days. 

Rheda began by patiently lighting a cigar, stupefying me by the 
calmness he manifested in a crisis so calculated to agitate a lover 
whom I had heard three short wecks ago so eagerly pleading his 
“true love.” I have, I confess, a very poor opinion of German lovers, 
as such, however estimable they may be in other relations; but this 
equanimity did go beyond my expectations. 
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“ What shall I say ?” I began doggedly, while he was occupied in 
bringing his cigar into proper action. “I returned from the north 
four hours ago, to find Comtesse Vera, from the blooming health in 
which I left her reduced to a state of mortal danger.” 

“Poor child! Poor little girl!’ murmured Rheda, between two 

ufis. 
r “As for Count Lissa,” I went on, exasperated, “I have not the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, nor, if I had, could I ever presume to 
explain the conceptions or the conduct of any young man of the 
present day. My ideas are so different—but I did meet Count Lissa 
on the railway between Gratz and Laibach, and we travelled some 
hours in the same carriage.” 

“Ha! you met him then coming here!” cried Rheda, suddenly 
awakening. ‘ Did he—did you—but I need not ask. You were not 
likely to enter upon private affairs in a public carriage. Tell me— 
can you imagine it possible——” here he became vehement enough ; 
“could you have believed, that here, in this nook, this nest, this 
blocked-up hole, this hospital or grave, that the women cannot leave 
these poor sick devils in peace, but must needs go on with the great 
mischief of their lives—making or marring marriages? Just you look 
round, and consider, I pray, and tell me if there be any one man 
here whom the wildest fancy could so couple with Comtesse Vera’s 
name, as to drive that poor lad out of his senses? Is there, I say, 
one single man, whom the most extravagant hypothesis could convert 
into a bridegroom ? still less a bridegroom fit for Vera Ravensburg ?” 

And, laying his thin hand on my arm, he looked in my face to see 
if I were sutticiently stupefied—which indeed I was, only not as he 
thought. 

“Well,” I stammered, after a while, searching in vain for some 
suitable answer ; “I don’t know—I thonght——” 

“What! you thought? You thought, too? Nay, this goes 
beyond belief !” (“ beats the beau song” was his somewhat irrelevant 
expression). “ Now, tell me, Mr. Basil, what you thought, or saw— 
for, perhaps, you know. I used to believe that I was not blind, and 
I had my own reasons for watching ; but, upon my soul, I don’t know 
who there was to watch.” 

“ Tam, I confess, unable—I am quite at a loss to understand you, 
Count Rheda,” I said, coldly, desiring to postpone the solution of 
lovers’ riddles for the solution of a rested brain. 

“Ah! now you are not to go, my good sir!” he cried, for he saw 
me getting my racked limbs into marching order. “Give me ten 
minutes more ; this is a very serious business.” (1 am sure I thought 
so.) ‘‘ Have you really heard of any man’s paying his addresses to 
Comtesse Vera, since she has been here ?” 

“T have.” 
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“You %ave? You surprise me more than I can say! May I ask 
who ?” 

“ Younself; Count Rheda,” swallowing down Nathan’s words, which 
were on iny lips. My patience was at an end, and pulling up my 
eollar over my cold ears (for the Nazis were not over yet), I again 
prepared fo go. 

Rhedef remained speechless for a minute, and then exploded, with a 
wild ha! ha! “I?—how?—why? Nay, this is most inconceivable !” 
but he stopped short, and I saw by his face that the causes of this 
inconceivable idea were beginning to dawn on his mind. 

“Well, it 2s wonderful; but, perhaps, to those persons who class 
men and women with tinder and match-box, we were near enough to 
catch fire. Iam the only man over twenty and under fifty admitted 
to the honour of the comtesse’s society, though I should like to know 
what a mother (still more a grandmother) would say to such a suitor 
as myself,’—he gave a bitter laugh,— twice her age, broken in 
health and heart, with barely enough to keep myself and my pintsch.” 
(Anglicé, terrier ; though pintsch is meant for English.) 

“ Yet even the countess seemed to think——” I began, the Frags- 
day recurring to my memory. 

“She did ?—she, too, believed in such a project ? and never shut 
the door in my face? I kiss her footprints! She is a woman among 
a thousand! And Sisi, no doubt ” he spoke lingeringly, search- 
ingly, then kindled into sudden vehemence. 

“But Lissa, he could not believe in anything of the kind—he 
knew well enough; fe can only have gone mad; that is the only 
solution I can think of.” 

I would have defended the young man’s reason with the narration 
of our halt at Laibach, and our encounter with the chanoinesse, 
but the unusual passion working in his face made me pause to 
watch him. 

“And Hugo Lissa could believe me to be such a scoundrel,” he 
murmured, in a guttural voice, with a sigh that was almost a sob. 

“Stay !” I broke in upon his variations on “ Et tu,” “now I come 
to think of it, he never heard your name at all; we were interrupted 
before any name was mentioned.” 

“ A la bonne heure!” and the agitated face subsided into its usual 
philosophy. “I see, we are getting lucid; he did not take me for a 
traitor, simply for an ass—to his own damage—silly lad! he has the 
worst of it. And now, where shall we find him ?—perhaps my man 
knows. Any way, I cannot save him twelve hours more misery—no 
night-service at Meran. It is getting confounded cold, and Sisi will 
be waiting to strangulate me with wet towels; shall we go?” And 
he rose, and unscrupulously set off with giant strides. 

“You are then in his confidence?’ I panted after him; he had 
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kept me to tell him what he wanted, and I had no idea om 
him thus to escape insolvent. 

“Yes, I am, and I always have been. I have known’ Huo Lissa 
from a boy. I know him as well as he knows himself—bhtter, very 
likely. Iwas his Rittmeister when he joined the Cioalart. lancers ; 
he was in our corps first, you know.” 

“Cioalart! yes. Ah! beetle that I was !” 3 

“He did foolish things enough, and grand things too. He is a 
Sunday child; fortunes fall on him like hail; as soon as he loses one, 
there is another waiting for him. But he is wiser now. With all 
that effervescence he is sound in the main. He came to me to help 
him in this Ravensburg affair, which he took very much to heart. 
But I knew all along that no girl could be in earnest in giving up 
such a man as Lissa.” 

More he said, but not exactly what I wanted to know. I had to go 
back first, and look over my own errors. How we parted I do not 
remember. I was in a dream of penitent retrospection. 

Alas! poor Vera! poor child! had we so wronged thee? Had 
thine old ass of a blind tutor so belied the unsullied snowdrop that 
had sprung up beneath his own eyes? Did he, in his ignorance, 
find flaws in the purest crystal of thy mind? Call thee foolish in the 
matter of klapkas and dolmans, not discerning the hallowed folly of 
love ? 

We watched, we tended, we cherished thee, and there was none 
among us fitted to understand thee—to read the transparent mysteries 
of thy poor sick heart—not one. And Rheda, a stranger, only a 
poor sick soldier, had at once found the key, guided by the experience 
of his own crushed hopes and aching memories. 
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Wuen I rose next morning the echo of a rendezvous stood clearest in 
the confusion of my brain, and I hurried down to the shooting-place, 
where I found Count Rheda dutifully drinking his whey under the 
shade of the trees and the superintendence of his sister, who was walking 
him about, evidently on some constable plan. She clung to his arm 
with her blue veil dipping into his glass, with a sibylline depth of 
meaning in her large dilated eyes, looking right and left, as if she were 
prepared to defend him against the world. 

“Ah! Mr. Basil, how is our darling Vera this morning?” I was 
happy to say that the night had been good. “I have not been able 
to close my eyes one moment for thinking of her. The doctor has 


been saying that he does not see any danger, but naturally, before 
Rudolph, he would not tell the truth.” 
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“ And why should I alone be kept from the truth, Sisi?” he said. 
“T am sure there is nothing I value more. There is that fat Princess 
Goraoskoy, she has been telegraphing to you ever since she came on 
the ground ; won’t you go to her? Never mind me. You may trust 
me to Mr. Basil.” 

The guardian angel hesitated, searched his eyes, found them harm- 
less enough ; scanned my countenance, could discern no mischief in it, 
and finally made up her mind to let him loose on parole. 

He faithfully swore to every drop of whey, and every patient pause, 
and also to keep within visible bounds of the band ; and, seated on the 
remotest of the benches, he proceeded to enlighten my mind on the 
perplexed subject which engrossed me. 

“You see Sisi fell into the general error—indeed, I am afraid she 
may have done much to promote it—she saw things as she wished 
them ; poor dear! she had to find out what an unmarriageable brother 
she has. But I give you my word, she never spoke to me so clearly 
as she did just now, or I should have been aware of the probable 
gossip, and then I should never have kept Lissa in suspense. I 
thought it better for Vera’s dignity that he should not be too sure. 
If I could have foreseen this catastrophe—poor Lissa !” 

And he began poor Lissa’s history, showing how very inapplicable 
this epithet was. With an irresistible person, and an unlimited purse, 
he had sinned largely on these advantages. He necessarily fell into 
many a snare, and became the hero of many an adventure, experiencing 
thereby the wide-armed charity of the world, when the sinner is rich 
and handsome. He intended to make the best use of his liberty, for 
he had long known that his grand-uncle and the princess had his 
chains ready forged for him; and having once chanced to see the 
straight, slight, nimble child of thirteen with her delicate white face 
and shadowy eyes, he accepted his fate without a murmur, and asked 
no better than to have her chained to him for life when the due time 
should come. 

She remained an ideal in the background, however curiously the 
foreground might chance to be filled up meanwhile. In his soft 
moments he would fall to rhapsodizing about her to Rheda, who would 
willingly have made use of her name as a martingale on his wild 

aces. 

‘ In 1864, a week spent at Reszovar confirmed to him and perfected 
the promise held out to him of his having one of the prettiest young 
wives in the empire, if he had but patience to wait for her. Vera, on 
her part, carried home a very vivid impression of the merits of Cioalart 
lancers, together with a painful doubt whether so interesting and 
beautiful a specimen could possibly be left unappropriated until she 
should have attained the years of—perhaps, I should say indiscretion 
—and concurrence. 
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This doubt, and a painful feeling of despondency with regard to her 
own powers of pleasing, were strong upon her when she went last 
autumn to Reszovar for the decision of her destinies, and there she 
saw the hero of her imagination confiscated for the benefit of one of 
those enterprising young women who are addicted to annexing the 
best of such men as happen to be on the ¢apis, to whomsoever they 
may rightly belong. P 

‘The timidity of Vera’s age and position prevented her from mani- 
festing the riches with which Nature had endowed her, and becoming 
known as she deserved. Not that a comtesse of the present day is 
not, in general, a fair match for the expertest of her married betters, 
and perfectly capable, if she be so minded, of holding the field against 
any champion whatsoever. Only our Vera was country-bred, and had 
inherited something of her mother’s gentle reserve and graceful pride 
with regard to men and their homage. Countess Ravensburg was 
not “de son siecle,” and clung to the old poetical notion, which the 
present world has reversed, that the homage is to come from man, 
and the gracious acceptation or courteous rejection thereof, from 
woman. 

“T cannot tell how it came to pass that Hugo was led into doing 
the very reverse of what he intended,” said Rheda ; “ for he certainly 
went to Reszovar, meaning to prove himself Comtesse Vera's slave 
as well as her appointed master; but it seems he fell—or rather 
appeared to fall—a prey to a little devil of a coquette, who has done 
mischief enough in her short day, and how the princess could have 
had such a woman in the house at such a time is more than I can 
conceive. She is so blinded, I suppose, by her false, kitten-like ways, 
as really to hold her for a stanch ally. Certainly, if the princess had 
not by a singular contretemps been confined to her room—an unusual 
circumstance with her—by a fit of neuralgia, that young woman would 
have been kept in order, and all this never would have happened. 
She—as we are going to abuse her, it is needless to name her.” 

“Tt is,” I observed. “ We will call her pour le quart d’heure, Mrs. 
Caroline.” 

“Ha! you know the little viper!” cried Rheda, with a laugh; and 
indeed I laughed to myself to see how sharp-sighted he could be about 
coquettes and their tricks when he himself was not concerned. I made 
no scruple of telling him her version of the story: her generous en- 
deavour to right what had gone wrong, her disinterestedness, especially 
in her secrecy. 

“Ha! my good sir, she has not those blue eyes for nothing; there 
is more of calculation in those winning ways of hers than we straight- 
going people dream of: Shall I break your heart if I say that her 
story is a story, and her generosity cowardice? The fact is, Mrs. 
Caroline would sooner have died than have left a man like Lissa in 
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peace at the feet of a simple, little, homebred girl, fresh from the 
nursery. She manceuvred so as to have all the honours of war: at 
some picnic or other, she contrived to keep him all day ; he, probably, 
not exactly loath, having apparently a stronger belief in Vera’s patience 
than was reasonable. By his account things came to a crisis—one of 
those stage effects—a hide-and-seek sort of affair in some mischievous 
arbour, and poor Vera came to hear something never intended for her 
ears. Now Mrs. Caroline is quite capable of having seen her all the 
time, but Hugo was horrified; he vows he felt like a villain before 
those soft, sad eyes, as she quietly walked out of the arbour, and passed 
them with a bow. 

Hugo maintains that his was one of those ambiguous speeches 
with mental reservations, meant to half satisfy one woman’s vanity 
without being entirely false to the other; and if I had heard him, 
very likely I might have found that out; but how was that poor 
innocent to distinguish ? 

Lissa is one of those fellows who can’t stand being on bad terms 
with any woman, and to avoid this he is too apt to take an oblique 
course. You may look on and never positively know whether it is 
she who is making a fool of him, or he of her. 

At any rate, he was furious, and Caroline frightened, when Vera 
declared against the marriage. She had intended that the child 
should be married as an inevitable bore, while she was to have the 
apparent preference. If the cause of a rupture should be traced to 
her, she had no chance of being forgiven; and one stone cast by the 
princess might possibly bring down a regular hail. 

I had considered Count Rheda too severe on the young woman, 
who had contrived to make me believe in her real sympathy for my 
pupil; but I now saw the reason why she was so desirous of mending 
what she had broken as quietly and cannily as she could. 
Friiulein Cenzi might have stolen out to match a broken flacon of 
the princess’s Sevres toilette service before the damage should be 
discovered. 

Countess Rayensburg was too dignified to complain, and never 
knew how hard poor Vera felt it. She had an interview with Lissa, 
and formally refused him in her daughter's name; so coldly, that he 
felt too angry to excuse himself. Penitence came fast enough, how- 
ever, when he heard how ill she was. 

“And all this time I have been his deputy, making love in his 
name; reading his letters; encouraging this little comtesse to do as 
she longed to do; to be happy, and forget the coquette, and forgive 
the sinner preaching to her to make haste and get well; and indeed 
I found her very docile. She was doing all I bid her as fast as she 
could. And now comes this raving lad to upset the doctor’s work 
and mine.” 

VoL, XXY. I 
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“TJ think we might have been spared the catastrophe if you had 
been my accomplice, Mr. Basil, but you wouldn’t. Do you remember 
how you snubbed me one day when I would have confided to you the 
mission extraordinary I had in. Meran, which was far nearer my heart 
than Sisi’s sanitary one ?” 

Alas! I did remember. 

“TLissa is aide-de-camp to the Generalstibler, John. I have 
written and telegraphed to him; but there is no getting leave, not if 
his life depended on it, and I cannot stay behind. I must join next 
week, so I can do nothing more. Here comes Sisi to look after me. 
She is always sanguine for good and for evil; at present she sees 
what she does nof wish. She has caught some absurd idea of a duel 
from my man, and behind every tree she has a vision of poor Lissa 
and his pistols. My respects to the countess, and tell her as much 
as you think fit.” 

He went to drink his last glass, and his sister having left her 
fat friend repossessed herself of his arm, and took him again into 
custody. 

I lingered on the winter promenade, and sat awhile beneath the 
blooming canopies of creeping roses, whose natural luxuriance now 
covered the nakedness of the more tender plants, arranging my ideas 
and my newly-acquired information for my countess. 

Yes, there is the war, and he cannot come now if his life depended 
on it, or a life more valuable still. And if this poor child is righted 
on one point, on the other the torture begins—the torture that falls 
to woman’s share of war, while man is engaged in his duty of killing 
and being killed, and her share may kill her. Has she any fair 
chance of recovery? We have an elixir at hand, and we cannot 
administer it. If she knows him to be her own, she also knows 
herself to be in hourly danger of losing him again. 

I had resolved to carry off my boys to spend the day at Leben- 
berg, to secure for their sister the perfect quiet she stood in need of. 
While the young riders were quarrelling for the most masculine of 
the saddles, which quarrel ended in drawing lots and Cola’s winning, 
then crying till Harry, nothing loath, exchanged, and consented to 
take what he preferred, I had a conference with the countess. I 
had her called out of the sick room; not with mysterious whispers, 
racking the patient's anxiety or curiosity, or whatever may be the 
reigning mood of his weakness, but a message clearly spoken in plain 
household words. “ Mr. Basil begs the Frau Griifin to be pleased to 
come and select straw hats for the young gentlemen,” and drawing 
her out of earshot, I repeated Rheda’s story as concisely as I could. 

She was moved to tears at the discovery of her own uselessness as 
a mother. “ ‘lo think that I should have been so blind all this time; 
keeping up the fiction of my pride, and letting my poor darling break 
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her heart the while. Good Rheda! how can I ever sufficiently 
thank him.” 

She was too humble in her own error to abuse him for not having 
told her first, as many mothers would have done. Remorse for her 
mistakes, pity for the child, joy for the fulfilment of her mother’s 
desires, terror because of the war; all passed like a successicn of 
clouds on her changing countenance. She was, in general, a woman 
chary of her tears; and, for one who had so tender a heart, tolerably 
self-possessed. If she gave way now, it was from the fatigue and 
anxiety of watching by a sick bed, where lay a part of her very life 
and soul. 

“ And how shall I ever be able to keep her quiet enough? How 
will she ever bear to think of Lissa before the enemy? Indeed, how 
can I explain the past without causing fresh agitation? The doctor 
forbids a word to be spoken.” 

“Never mind the doctor for once, gnadigste Griifin ; reflect on the 
state her mind must be in, and be certain that she can make no 
progress until that is set at rest; forced silence, with so much to ask, 
must be about the equivalent to a brain fever. Give her a plain 
statement which anticipates all questions. If you will forgive my 
presumption I should prescribe your going at once, that is, as soon as 
you are calm, and saying as quietly and distinctly as you can, ‘ Count 
Lissa declares that if it be not thee, he never will marry at all; he 
humbly begs thy pardon for the past, he was not so much in fault as 
it appeared. When he came here he was furious with jealousy.’ ” 

“Furious? No, that might alarm her.” 

“Trust me, dear madam, say furious and say jealous; nothing so 
completely satisfies a young lady’s mind. Say, ‘he was misled by an 
absurd report——’ “Absurd, yes; how could I have been so absurd ?” 
murmured the countess. ‘ But all is clear now; thou shalt be happy 
thyself, and content us all. Letters may come in two days!’ And 
now, lads, kiss your mother’s hand, and let us be off.” 
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My febrifuge acted until a better came—letters from the penitent— 
penitent both as suitor and friend. In these, naturally, the countess 
was declared an angel of mercy and Rheda of wisdom. And Vera— 
well, I can only hope that there may be still an angel or two left in 
heaven. Lissa himself merely proposed hastily to exterminate the 
red shirts, and then to return and be happy and constant for ever and 
a day. 

The most crabbed of us, with our old, withered, cobwebbed hearts, 
can hardly refuse our compassion to the misery of lovers in despair. 
12 
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But the most humane are ready to laugh at them in their bliss, and 
then they can afford to be laughed at. 

A lurking remnant of anxiety kept my countenance to its proper 
gravity when I was admitted, after a week of convalescence, to shake 
hands with the little bride and wish her joy. 

As she lay on the sofa wheeled out to the open air, with Cola’s 
stolen roses in her hand (stolen, at worst, from the nightingales, they 
grow so freely as to excuse free gathering), I found her altered in 
spite of all she had undergone. The smiling inward consciousness of 
love justified and acknowledged, coloured her pallid languor, and 
concealed her exhaustion. With a letter in her hand, a medallion 
round her neck, a photograph as book-mark (better studied than the 
print), armed at all points as a bride, she received my felicitations, 
and thanked me with just the right mixture of humility and pride, 
confidence and timidity. 

A proclaimed engagement places a young girl on the footing of a 
public character ; and standing on her own identity, for the first time 
we can correctly judge what that character is. Love at first runs riot in 
her mind; changing and often reversing all that we most admired in 
her. The declared engagement is oil on the troubled waters, and we 
watch the tempest-tossed ship sailing into port in all her native dignity ; 
or, perchance, in all her native absurdity. I have seen young ladies I 
had a very good opinion of, suddenly appear before the public very few 
degrees better than Miss Ferrer’s “ Bell Black.” 

In this my pupil did not disappoint me; her gladness was without 
exultation, pleading rather forgiveness for its excess, for its being 
beyond the reach of those who had hitherto had it alone in their 
hands. 

She would rouse herself from the very natural reveries which 
mirrored to her a golden future, to return thanks for small services 
rendered, with touching cordiality. Unselfishly she showed more 
sympathy with the daily little interests of her mother and brothers, 
than when she had none of her own so absorbing. 

When I spoke of Count Lissa, she alowed | and expanded like a 
convolvulus to the sunshine. 

“So long as the war does not attack the post, I am blessed enough : 
(selig) I have had four letters already. And don’t you feel sure, Mr. 
Basil, that the Austrians must conquer? I have not a doubt.” 

“You are then content to have us all among the vanquished, and 
Ravensburg ravaged ; to give up your little blue morning room to the 
orgies of the victors; to let them take Puck for a pack-horse, and 
roast your turtle-doves ?” 

“T am afraid I forgot their enemies on the other side,” she said, in 
some confusion; “but it is not so bad to have an interest both ways ; 
however it turns out, we are saved from utter humiliation; and it is 
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not the north army that concerns me; I don’t think it wrong to hope 
for the déroute of the Italians, or to covet a laurel or two to hang over 
our household hearth.” 

I very much applauded her bravery ; and only hoped it might last. 
L’appétit vient en mangeant. Love begins by being so humbly thankful 
for any small crumbs of correspondence, and then grows so rapidly to 
fearful avidity. 

Meantime the secret had been whispered among the willows of 
Meran, and now swelled to a general hubbub of gossip and con- 
gratulation. 

Hugo Lissa—he of the Lissa and Téraky majorats; he for whom 
Princess * * was said to have poisoned herself, for whose sake the 
* * * had gone into a convent; he, the smartest of hussars, the fastest 
of dancers, the coqueluche of the Prater—yes, Hugo Lissa and Vera 
Ravensburg were bride and bridegroom. 

As soon as Countess Horowitz had learned the news, she defied her 
friends and the doctor; and getting into her sedan chair, for the first 
time this year, with her soft ball of a sky terrier, Missy, in her lap, 
she had herself carried down and planted before the Belleone verandah, 
where she loudly called, “ Héléne! Héléne; viens ici, Cola (amour de 
garcon) va vite cherchesta mére.” Who, not trusting her ears, came 
in haste in her white dressing-gown, and her hair half down her 
back. She had been too busy and too anxious to leave her daughter 
and go up the hill to Plauers; and lo! the mountain had come to 
Mahomed! 

“Chere enfant, I could not stay at home when I heard of what was 
going on here. A sweet little bride, with a confusion of bridegrooms ; 
but it was we who were confused, to think of poor Rheda, brave gargon, 
but not a match for your child. Ah! you will have to take great care 
of her, and keep her safe from indiscreet intruders and dangerous 
news. I will éplucher the papers for you, and send them daily. Victor 
Wolkenhain is on the Archduke’s staff, and shall send me a telegram 
whenever he can get hold of the telegraph: with special regard to 
General John and his aide-de-camps.” 

She was quite excited about these young lovers and their past and 
present vicissitudes—as she said, perfectly “joli mariages” were s0 
rare, getting rarer and rarer. There are so few majorat heirs who 
need no manure for their broadlands, who escape the clutches of 
dancers and demi-monde, and marry young in their own rank—not 
on compulsion, with love and beauty on both sides—the woman of the 
world applauded, and the tender heart rejoiced. 

And Prince Danikoff came with his verses. There was no name 
inserted, and the change of heroes made no difference to him. Yet he 
spoke his congratulations with a mixture of honey and vinegar. The 
true doctors fur young ladies, he opined, were independent of colleges 
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and degrees ; nay, the less experience (of mature experience, that is) 
they had, the better. 

And the forlorn sister came sobbing and trembling, with fountains 
from her now dimmed and reddened eyes; and she hung about her 
friend’s neck with wet embraces, and the most imminent risk of giving 
her her death of cold. 

“Ah! Héléne, my Rudolph is always unfortunate ; he succeeds in 
nothing, and who is so deserving?” Here her friend would have been 
glad to interpose that there could be no talking of succeeding in a 
thing he never wished, wanted, nor tried for. 

“ And but half cured, he is gone! Yes, gone at five this morning, 
before I was awake! The dear fellow left me this note; his heart is 
so tender, he could not take leave! And I shall never see him again ; 
he joins the north army, where the war will be worst. Ah! this 
wretched war! Ah! Bismarck is Satan’s own! Heaven will not long 
suffer thy iniquities! Please God to confound him, and save our 
Kaiserhaus! Alas! I have the worst presentiments! And there’s that 
dear child so ill! Heaven protect ‘her! misery on all sides! Ah! 
Héléne, misery for us all!” 

Héléne kissed and comforted her to the best of her abilities, but 
contrived to keep this cheering friend away from her child’s sofa. 

Count Ravensburg, having been tranquillized by telegram after the 
first two days of Vera’s illness, came as soon as he had done with the 
Verrhaus and the war subsidies; came just at the proper juncture to 
acknowledge that the Meran winter had been a success—a success 
not only for her chest, but for her little wilful head “ eigensinniges 
H6pfchen.” 

He rather scorned his wife for her conscientious account of Count 
Rheda’s assiduities. “Women are always fancying men in love with 
themselves or with their daughters. That poor fellow, sick and sorry, 
only came for a little quiet society, glad to be left in peace.”, 

Countess Héléne discreetly accepted the rebuke in silence. He is 
one of those men to whom details demonstrate nothing. Results alone 
touch them; by what process the results have been brought about, 
they little care to have explained. 

He had come for the purpose of carrying off his family before 
the war broke out, but it ended in his having to return alone. 
It was fortunate for his autocracy that Vera had not long to stay 
at home. 

She raised a ery of distress, and would not hear of being carried so 
far away ; and her mother came to her assistance. She argued the 
inexpediency of her—with all her Austrian relations and inclinations— 
living in the very core of Prussia. “And hast thou no Prussian 
sympathies to suffer in the core of Tyrol? Art thou ready to sing a 
Te Deum if Benedek come to ravage thy house and home? There 
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will be no Te Deums for me, whoever triumphs. I shall have a heavy 
heart, either way ; and thou knowest, dear heart, it would vex thee to 
hear me speak as I think. I distrust my own tongue.” 

“T imagine it is rather thy ears thou considerest than thy tongue. 
Women who can’t tame their tongues don’t distrust them either, but 
perhaps thou art right about the child’s anxiety.” 

Vera and her mother had, therefore, established the dangerous 
precedent of successful opposition. Had the countess often been 
driven by her daughter's interests to relax her reserve and overcome 
her pride, to beg and beseech, there is no telling whether, in the yellow 
leaf of their married life, that beautiful pleading mouth might not 
have become an oracle, those soft white hands assumed the sceptre ; 
and Count Ravensburg, in. the weakness of increasing age, become as 
docile and débonnaire as any English husband in the three kingdoms. 

How far spontaneously, I cannot take upon me to decide, but he did 
come to the conclusion that Meran might prove a safer place for 
women than Ravensburg. He had little faith in the prowess of the 
Italians; and with all his expectations of what the Prussians might 
achieve, Ravensburg lay too near the frontier not to risk being molested 
by friend and foe. Meran is a sort of hospital, which a white flag 
might protect. He himself had better leave them; a strong, sound 
man, of high rank and great property, being far more a danger than 
a protection. 

And he went, and all invalids and birds of passage went; and we 
remained alone in Meran, with only the Countess Horowitz and her 
consequence for our comfort and shield. She would take no denial, 
but insisted on my countess’s coming, with all her family, to take 
shelter under her wide-spreading wings at Plauers; keeping her, if 
not more safe from Garibaldi, at least more safe from any popular fury 
that might have attacked her as the wife of a Prussian ; establishing 
her as a Catholic and an Austrian, and a dear relative of one whom 
all the country blessed. 

Weeks flew by, and brought health and strength to our young 
bride, patient and contented in her letters for some little time. But 
by-and-by her hunger grew. She began coaxing and persuading her 
elders to take her to Verona, or at least to Trent; or at least ds a 
pilgrim to the chapel in the Nonsthal. 


“ J’ai promis dans mon noiv chagrin 
D’attacher sur ma gorgerette 
Fermée & la vue indiseréte 
Les coquilles du pelérin.” 


“Comtesse Vera,” I said—and she looked up deprecatingly, as she 
always did when I gave her her title—“ that is a Meran idea. I call 
it a superstition.” 
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“Well, I suppose I wronged Pater Alois; not a Meran idea, but a 
lover’s; love is superstitious, other passions are superstitious.” 

“Pilgrimage indeed!” I repeated; “we have all been making a 
pilgrimage this winter that you might get well, and now you want to 
make another to get ill again.” 

As she drove about in her donkey chair, or sat in shady spots while 
the boys made panaches of the tender green feathery chestnut blossoms 
for the adornment of their lazy pet Grisi, old women and children 
would come and beg, and say with marvellous impudence : 

“Give me something, schéne Grifin! give me a few kreutzers, 
and Til pray for anything you desire. Only tell me what—tell 
me what is nearest your heart, and I'll obtain it from the Holy 
Virgin.” ; 

And Vera would empty her purse, and bid them pray for the army ; 
and Harry would come forward, tying his panache, and pompously 
enjoin them, if they did pray, to pray for his schwager (brother-in-law), 
who was oberlieutenant of the hussars, the handsomest in the army 
(as if he considered the signalement essential), and to pray that the 
Italians might be beaten. “Prussians don’t need your prayers,” and 
in general praying to the Virgin was a Catholic error he strongly 
recommended them to give up. Cola, with truer feeling, would ciasp 
his sister's neck, and whisper, “ Vera, don’t pay that bad-looking old 


woman to pray for thee. Pray thyself; perhaps the Holy Virgin 
loves thee better.” 
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NEVER, perhaps, were more fervent weeping prayers faltered by 
quivering lips, than were now proffered by agonized mothers, wives, 
sisters, brides, in this melancholy year of grace, 1866. Petitions first 
of hope and confidence, for the fulfilment of earthly wishes; changed, 
alas! so soon to heartbroken cries for help, for grace and strength 
patiently to submit to sore trouble and bereavement. 

Portentous silence brooded over the valley—the hushed expectation 
of coming evil. Nature itself seemed watching over us. 

The impassive wall of mountains lay like sleeping giants between 
us and the bloodshed beyond. Faint echoes of busy cannon would 
knock against the yearning hearts of wives and sweethearts. At every 
pass there stood a gallant band of unerring rifles and trusty Kaiser- 
jagers. Each noble house had a representative on these pinnacles. 
More than one delicate young countess would climb for one last look 
at her lord, walking for days through snow and ice, over rocks and 
streams, for the reward of an hour’s converse in a crowded hut, 


or perchance only in time to see them arise and march to a more 
dangerous post. 
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The count over there, and the baron here, had their Landsturm* in 
training, baptizing their maiden rifles with many a cask of good red 
wine—emblem of their bloody vocation. 

There was ebb and tide of Garibaldians ; ever-varying tidings, true 
and false ; fearful traditions of their tender mercies. Even the very 
sick and the dying prepared to flee to remote mountains and quiet 
nooks to die in peace. . 

We had very serious computations of the shortest and safest mode 
of escape, should the brave band on the Sonale be cut to pieces, and 
the Landsturm give way. Strong Passeyer legs, rugged Hafling 
ponies, were held in readiness to carry the ladies over the Taufen 
Pass. 

Vera held herself bravely, but I thought she grew paler and paler ; 
she spoke little and prayed much. She would kneel in the little chapel 
of Plauers, till she could smile again on her little brothers, and offer a 
steady pulse to her mother’s touch. 

It was not even the bright summer of the country ; as I said before, 
Nature seemed to wear a veil of mourning. The fearful day of 
Konigsgratz had not yet struck terror and humiliation to every 
Austrian heart, but there was the throbbing anxiety of silence and 
immobility. It was a still, sultry night, with sullen flashes on the 
horizon. One of those ever-threatening, never-breaking, storms hung 
low in the sky. Werner's post had again brought no telegram; and 
Vera, sick with suspense, had gone to lie down and be alone, pleading 
the languor of the heavy atmosphere. We sat silent around ,the 
supper-table under the striped marquee, which leaned against the 
massive cypress and the fig- and rose-covered old grey wall. Nota 
sound was heard but the oppressed breathing of Countess Horowitz, 
weary and wasted with the heat, suffering not only from bodily pain, 
but from the anxiety of her friends whom she had not energy to 
cheer. 

With so little left to fear on her own account, the gentle gaiety of 
her temperament was silent before the calamities of her friends and 
her country. 

Father Benno, my countess and myself, were, as usual, busy with 
charpie; now and then a large drop would tap upon the thrice-read 
paper when a slight movement chanced to betray the tears that had 
fallen unheard, from the countess’s drooping eyes, on her soft work ; 
and her old friend would look on her with a depth of compassion that 
was still unspent, for all the sorrow such aged eyes had seen. 


* After the Schiitzen (riflemen) have marched, the Landsturm is held in 
readiness; that is, every man and boy that can carry arms. In extreme 
danger there is the second Landsturm, composed of the last remnant of the 
population. Very old men, women, and children—every one that can 
stand or walk—with staves, and sticks, and stones. 
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So absorbed were we that we heard no footstep. Yet suddenly 
there stood before us a death-like figure, a soldier, white and ghastly 
in the pale light of the shaded lamp, a bandage above his hollow eyes, 
holding a thin hand to his temples in military salute ; an embodiment 
of all our fears, a sad spectre from the batile-field, as if to tell of death 
and defeat. The countess shrieked and rose, trembling all over, but 
her blanched lips could form no question. 

“Holy Virgin!” murmured Countess Horowitz, laying her hands on 
the arms of her chair, as if she could have raised herself. 

The flesh-creeping which had infected us all for an instant, warmed 
at once to the familiar accents of the spectre. 

“ Melde gehorsamst, grifliche Gnaden!” (the beginning of all mili- 
tary reports). 

“Sladislas!” cried Countess Ravensburg, paler than before, as she 
recognized him for Lissa’s servant. “Why do you come? where is 
your master ?” 

“In Bozen,” showing his teeth in an encouraging smile, which the 
state of his face made a ghastly contortion. “So far quite well.” 
Only on close inquiry this version of “ quite well” resolved itself into 
a bullet in the left arm, and a fever on the brain from a knock on the 
head. But Sladislas was primed with anodyne, a few lines from the 
doctor, and a word from himself to deny all serious damage; he was 
to be moved on to Innspruck, according to orders from above. The 
miserable secret was oozing out; the southern army was to be called 
off, disappointed of its legitimate prey, leaving open to the senseless 
triumph of a beaten enemy the ground successfully defended with the 
blood of thousands of brave comrades. 

But from us the spell of silence and stillness was taken ; active 
preparations were instantly begun for our starting next morning. 
The hussar’s arrival was celebrated by a jubilee in the kitchen, and 
he was crammed with more good things than had ever before fallen 
to his share. The countess crossed his palm with gold, and dismissed 
him with a message to his master that they would meet him in 
Innspruck. 

Vera sat up in her bed, laughing and crying, returning thanks, and 
praying with a volubility never before witnessed in her. She cut off 
a yard-long curl of her soft brown hair, and sent it with three scrib- 
bled lines of tenderness and pity. 

Countess Hélene’s heart smote her for leaving her dear old friend 
so suddenly alone in the sadness of such times ; but Countess Horowitz 
was valiant and self-denying, for Héléne’s duty was clear. 

Some rain had cooled the air over night, and the early morning 
found us with lightened hearts, seated in a large vetturino carriage, 
taking the longer Vintschgau road by Malo and Laudech, to keep our 
three stout horses safe from predatory military covetousness. 
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Vera comported herself as a perfect amazon of strength and courage, 
proposing to outdo six sisters of charity. Not only for Hugo, dear 
mamma, but for any one of these poor, dear, brave soldiers; I would 
gladly bear the pain for two or three, if I could. 

But she fainted away very satisfactorily at the first sight of Lissa’s 
blood and bandages, and she was put to bed to be quiet and a good 
child, and sent with Julie every morning to take the air, and to pray 
for him and for Austria. 

The meeting between the ladies and their patient I did not see ; 
and, no doubt, a young reader’s fancy will depict it far better than 
mine. 

Count Lissa had done the most considerate thing a soldier can do 
for his friends; he had got severely, but not dangerously, wounded at 
the very outset, giving him back to their tending hands which might 
hold him safe till the danger was overpast. 

Countess Ravensburg nursed him as her firstborn son, with a devo- 
tion and a success that was its own reward. She was a born nurse ; 
she had the hand and the voice and the step of the trade, and if, in 
common life, these were veiled by an air of elegance and fashion 
despite her, Miss Nightingale would hardly have been justified in 
rejecting her from her staff. 

Countess Ravensburg’s grand-uncle would not hear of her remain- 
ing at an inn with her charge. He had the unoccupied half of his 
ancient palace opened and aired for his unknown niece. The fresh 
green of its monastical garden refreshing the sun-worn eyes of a 
soldier from the Quadrilateral. The boys ran riot unheard in the 
half-hours when I released them. When Cola was missed, he was 
sure to be found on a footstool at his grand-uncle’s feet, talking to 
him and his parrot; the delight his prattle gave to the man was 
returned with interest by the bird. 

The passion of this blind grand-uncle for the child was a marvel to 
us all, as the witchery of Cola’s face was to him a sealed book, but 
the blind have the compensation of unerring instincts. 

Vera’s morning walks, after early church, brought her into more 
notice than was pleasing to her. The smallest stature and the largest 
head that ever wore a crown, also addicted to early walks, had passed 
her daily, and had her named to him by one of his attendant-gentle- 
men. A figure like Vera’s, and so elegant in its simple attire, and 
that bewitching face looking so soft and young under the shade of 
the pretty straw hat, was a sight too uncommon in rusty-fusty, 
dowager, conventual Innspruck not to attract the notice of all. 

And the poor little great man, who had taken refuge there, would 
wag his benevolent head at the little maiden, and stutter in the 
broadest Vienna dialect, “ Griiss Gott, Comtesserl, griiss Gott! How 
is the brave? how is the brave?” He would repeat this twenty times 
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before he got past it. “The brave bridegroom, I recommend our 
Kaiserhaus to your prayers, comtesse, and above all our most gracious 
Kaiser and Herrn.” 

And poor Vera, having been daily submitted to the rack for a 
while, left the beaten roads and churches, and hid herself away in old 
obscure chapels and remote streets. 

Before Count Lissa was able to leave his room, the destroying waves 
had swept over Austria and Austria's armies; the mourning of their 
Austrian friends, their ravaged estates, their wasted sacrifices, the 
excruciating tension of hope that a second battle might be fought 
and won, all these cries of distress reached the quiet house we lived 
in but as distant echoes. Our hopes and fears turned on a much 
smaller axis. 

When Count Lissa rose again, like a young lion in strength and 
beauty, and bride and bridegroom stood hand in hand looking on the 
golden sea of happy future before them, we felt that our battle had 
been fought and won, that amid the general wreck our own hopes 
were saved. 

Count Ravensburg came and blessed them with grave serenity. If 
eloquence be silver, and silence gold, with gold he came well stocked. 
Not a word, not a hint, did he drop that could have sharpened the 
iron in the souls of the poor suffering Austrian soldiers. Only an 
eye that had watched him as long as mine could possibly have 
detected in his a transient sparkle for Prussian success. 

Even to meet this, Princess Lissa found herself unequal ; she wisely 
wrote her perfect satisfaction at the marriage, instead of coming to 
express it. Further, she gave a very valuable expression in the form 
of a diamond necklace, that had once been computed to cost the 
wearer a few thousand florins each time she put it on, perhaps twice 
in the year. 

And Count Rheda came with a sabre-cut across his forehead, to 
comfort himself with the result of his winter’s work for the failures of 
the summer. 

The handsomest couple that had ever been seen together were 
married on one bright August morning, and straightway sent off to 
the south, as a measure of sanitary precaution for both. 

The rest of us returned home where the countess lives, chiefly 
in the post, and spends a part of every day in writing to Rome 
—alternately mourning for her daughter's loss, and rejoicing in her 
happiness. 

I live contentedly with my dear little boys. By the time they 
have done with me there may be a Lissa or two ready for me to 
undertake, to love and break my foolish old heart about, as has been 
my stupid way with every pupil hitherto confided to me. 
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Cuapter XLYVII. 
“THAT CONFOUNDED FRENCHMAN.” 


Sm Grorce’s temper was not improved by the spectacle of the Baron 
sitting at Kitty’s feet. When everything went smoothly, his temper 
could “hardly be called angelic ; but the Baron’s frank liking for Kitty 
and Kitty’s frank liking for the Baron, irritated him to a ‘pitch that 
would seem in the highest degree unreasonable. If he did not wish 
himself to pay court to Kitty, what conceivable or, at any rate, ad- 
missible objection, could he have to any other man paying court to 
her? Did he consider the Baron too good for Kitty, or Kitty too 
good for the Baron? Was he only anxious on Ella’s account, fore- 
seeing the desolation that Kitty’ S$ marriage would inevitably bring 
upon her? Was he only anxious on his own account, dreading to 
lose the society of one he so much liked and admired ? 

If none of these motives lay at the bottom of Sir George’s strange 
conduct, how was it to be accounted for? Not an excursion, not a 
déjetiner, not a picnic tea but was spoiled by his captiousness in little 
things. The party was sure to be arranged too late in the day or too 
early ; or too many people had been invited ; or the wrong place was 
fixed upon; or the carriage-horses were wretched hacks, and he 
would not trust his neck to them. 

Lady Gardiner, who was a Scotchwoman, used to say, sotfo voce, to 
her daughters at the place of meeting—* Poor Sir Gesnge is as 
camstairs y as ever to-day ;’—one could ‘tell if he were “camstairy” 
or noin a moment, by the sound of his voice; and the Baron would 
say to Kitty under cover of her parasol— 

“T could pitch that facetious little animal out of the window with 
the greatest possible pleasure.” 

Whereat Kitty looked greatly shocked. To think of the father of 
her friend being called “ petit animal” was too terrible; and she 
scolded the Baron in a way that he found extremely delightful. 
Kitty, moreover, liked Sir George, and had done her utmost to slight 
him in no way, whilst receiving the pleasant attentions of a man 
so suited to her in every way as the Baron de Fontanié. 

Sir George tried to keep his ill-humour from aflecting Ella’s enjoy- 
ment, but of necessity she felt it more than any one. She loved, and 
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respected her father, and to find him making himself ridiculous, grew 
so intolerable, that at last she spoke out. 

“Dear papa,” she said, affectionately, “if the worst comes to the 
worst, and we lose our Kitty, of what use to fret ourselves to death 
about it? She is not your daughter; she is not my sister, and if 
she were, we could not expect her to give up a happy marriage for 
our sakes. Being only our friend, we have no right to expect any- 
thing—except her friendship always—and her company as long as she 
will stay with us.’ 

“You are putting much too fine a point upon it,” answered Sir 
George, with difficulty concealing his impatience. “ Miss Silver’s 
engagement with us was made in a business-like way, and it ought so 
to be kept. It shall so be kept-——” 

“ Papa, dear 

“ Yes, my dear, I know exactly what you will say. You will 
argue as if every one of us were made up of angelic affection like 
yourself ; but we are not. Miss Silver is human;—I am human— 
that confounded Frenchman is human——’” 

Ella burst out laughing. 

“The poor Baron! But what has he to do with any private 
arrangements Kitty may have made with us? In the eyes of the 
world, she is as a member of our family.” 

“My darling, you speak of Kitty Silver as if she were an ordinary 
girl, made up of sugar and spice and all that’s nice, as children say ; 
but you wholly lose sight of her extraordinary powers of mind, her 
insight into character, her judgment, her finesse. Now, do you 
suppose, for a moment, Ella, that, that—ahem—lI beg your pardon— 
Frenchman is as blind as a bat ?” 

Utterly losing the clue of her father’s discourse, Ella let him go 
on, for the life of her, unable to restrain a genuine laugh now and 
then. What an odd figure he must have looked to a stranger, she 
thought, as she surveyed him from her sofa! He never rested in the 
same attitude for a moment, and as he waxed more and more wrathful, 
his face seemed to grow smaller and more monkey-like, his eyes 
brighter and smaller, whilst his black hair was shaken like the mane 
of some enraged little animal. 

Ella loved her father devotediy, but she wished sometimes in 
her secret heart that Providence had made him a little more 
dignified. 

“You don’t divine my meaning ?” he asked, very brusquely. 

“ Not in the least, papa.” 

“That Fontani¢ is a diplomatist, and has just returned from Berlin, 
where he has, doubtless, brewed mischief enough. Just think of what 
a wife like Miss Silver would be worth to him!—oh! he’s as deep as 
Louis Napoleon himself—Il know those Frenchmen.” 
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Ella listened with wide open eyes. What will-o’-the-wisp would 
her father think he had seen next? 

“A man like that, my dear,” Sir George went on, “doesn’t want a 
rich woman or a titled woman for his wife. He may think himself 
deucedly lucky—wonderfully lucky, to get a clever woman like Miss 
Silver without so much as a halfpenny !—or with no more pretensions 
to a pedigree than an orange-seller picked out of the street.” 

“ Dear papa !” 

“ Don't be shocked at the comparison. I mean nothing disrespectful 
towards Miss Silver. But you must see my meaning. Miss Silver, 
with her brains and her wonderful art at reading character, and the 
power she involuntarily exercises over everybody with whom she comes 
in contact, would be worth a dukedom to a man like that—the 
cat’s-paw of some Bismarck or other, for all we know—+the paid 
intriguer of some beggarly German court, the a 

“The poor Baron!” cried Ella, laughing in spite of herself. “Do 
you really think he deserves to be called such hard names, papa ?” 

“T don’t know what he deserves, or what he doesn’t deserve,” Sir 
George said, still very wrathful; “but he shall not marry Miss 
Silver. I tell you, Ella, he shall not. If I have to fight a duel with 
him, he shall not.” 

“Perhaps the Baron does not wish to marry, after all,” Ella said, 
“and Kitty is so fond of us and so unselfish, that I believe she would 
make any sacrifice rather than make us unhappy P 

“She would be most ungrateful if she were not ready to make any 
sacrifice—most ungrateful,—as women generally are.” 

“Indeed, papa,” Ella went on with a quiet current of displeasure 
underlying her gentle words. “I don’t in the least agree with you 
there. I should deeply grieve to lose Kitty, but I should rejoice to 
see her married to a man she really cared for. And to put any 
obstacle in the way of such a marriage, would be little short of 
wickedness.” 

“ Of course, I don’t want to do anything wicked,” Sir George said, 
doggedly. “I’ve never done anything wicked in my life hitherto 
that I know of, and I should be sorry to begin at my age. But if 
that confounded Frenchman goes and makes love to Miss Silver, 
nothing in the world should prevent me from kicking him out of my 
house.” 

And, suiting the action to the words, Sir George proceeded to kick 
from one end of the room to the other a very harmless-looking sofa- 
cushion that happened to lie on the floor; and when he had done the 
same thing twice over, he walked away, almost as much relieved as if 
the cushion had been the body of the Baron himself. 

Ella hardly knew whether to laugh or cry at this new turn of 
affairs ; she was too used to small exhibitions of temper on her father’s 
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part to think much of this one, excepting in so far as it related to 
Kitty. 

What if the amount of admiration Kitty received should draw 
upon her Sir George’s dislike ? 

What if Sir George should set himself wilfully to prevent Kitty's 
marriage with the Baron, provided the Baron and Kitty agreed upon 
marriage ? 

Ella was sorely puzzled how to act so as to prevent either catastrophe, 
or any unforeseen plan that might be brewing in her father’s mind 
inimical to Kitty’s happiness. 

If only the Baron would speak out or go away! 

She was Kitty’s dearest friend ; could she speak to the Baron? She 
decided that she could not. 

Poor little Ella! She was too young as yet—numbering only 
twenty summers—and too feeble to deal with these obstinate, per- 
plexing circumstances. As she lay on her sofa, so pale, so blond, so 
mignonne, as the French would say, she only wanted a golden harp 
and wings to look like an angel “dressed for heaven ;” and one in- 
stinctively felt that the harder business of life was very little fitted 
for her ; and that the position of being Sir George’s daughter was not 
fitted for her at all. 

But no matter what a woman may be—a seraph or a virago, a saint 
or a sinner—she is almost sure to possess the feminine quality of tact ; 
and Ella had managed to keep Sir George’s undesirable idiosyncrasies 
wonderfully in the background hitherto. She could not feel sure of 
being able to do so now, and the thought was a distressing one. She 
could bear to lose Kitty, her newly-acquired, highly-cherished treasure, 
her pearl beyond all price; but she could not bear to have anything 
cloud their most sweet friendship; and would not Sir George’s un- 
pleasant conduct cloud it? If her father persisted in persecuting 
Kitty, she could be her defender, but she could hardly be her partizan. 

As she lay, thinking these sad thoughts, and sighing to herself, 
after the manner of women, that the sweetness of life should be ' 
so short-lived, in came the Apple of Discord -— Kitty's bright, 
bewitching, indescribable self! Never were two women better con- 
trasted: the one possessed of so magnificent a physique, of a character 
so elastic, so adapted to the exigencies of human life as it is, so full 
of nascent charms and capabilities ; the other all delicacy and softness, 
and almost infantine loveliness and purity of look and temperament, 
and quite unfitted for intercourse with any but “ the élite of humanity,”. 
though the leaven that leaveneth the lump of society with it is small. 

“We have had such a pleasant drive,” began Kitty, in a flow of 
spirits. “TI hardly think you would have found it fatiguing. See, I 
have brought you home a pretty sketch, made on the spot for your 
album by Mr. Tyrrell and the Baron.” 
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The words were fairly on her lips as Sir George entered the room ; 
but no sooner had he heard them, than he said, snappishly : 

“ Always that confounded Frenchman! When you have finished 
talking about him, Miss Silver, perhaps you will listen to what I have 
to say.” 

And with that he slammed the door to very violently, and went 
away. 

“Oh! dear,” said Ella, as soon as he was fairly out of hearing. 
“ What can we do to make poor papa more amiable ?” 

Kitty sympathised and suggested, but she did not say, “ Let us 
leave Malaga,” which step Ella felt in her secret heart to be the only 
panacea for the evil. 


Cuarter XLVIII. 
GOOD NEWS. 


Ir is a question whether the noblest and bravest of us could long 
support the small vexations that will disturb even the best ordered 
life without the stimulus of a pleasant surprise. Wise men and good 
women can doubtless do a great deal towards preventing sordid or 
unworthy elements from spoiling the harmony of daily existence ; 
but who can command those happy accidents upon which we are all 
so dependent? We learn—ah, how bitterly !—the mirage-like nature 
of anticipated joy; but happiness that comes to us as unexpectedly 
as treasure trove, how good and reviving and blessed it is! We may 
respect our preachers, but let those who like listen to the best sermon 
that ever was preached, and give me for my soul’s good a sudden piece 
of welcome news instead ! 

Whilst poor Ella was pondering upon the numerous vexations 
cropping up in her daily path in consequence of her father’s intrac- 
table temper, an unseen force was at work that would for the time 
turn the lion into a lamb. A snarling terrier turned into a placid 
parlour cat would be a more fitting simile; but a baronet is a baronet, 
and must not be taken liberties with, even in jest. 

It must be mentioned then, that Sir George’s temper had been of 
late years tried amongst other things by a law-suit. This law-suit 
was, as usual, an affair of very long standing ; so long, indeed, that it 
had settled itself down in Sir George’s life as a sort of chronic ailment 
or inconvenience to which one submits with a bad grace. He some- 
times wished that the matter might never come to an end, so sorely 
did he dread the idea of defeat. 

The question was one involving twenty thousand pounds, however ; 
and when news came one morning that he was master of the field, 
he hardly knew how to keep his exultation within decorous, much less 
dignified, bounds. 

VoL. XXY. K 
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The two girls were sitting in their pretty summer-house one morn- 
ing, looking across the orange-trees at the beautiful purple mountains, 
and talking over their needlework, very likely of the Baron,—only Sir 
George had no ears just then ;—when he rushed in, flourishing a letter 
over his head, his teeth chattering with excitement, his black hair 
blown about his eyes, which were like the bright little eyes of a terrier 
who smells pleasant prey. 

“Tye gained it! I’ve gained it!” he cried, throwing the letter on 
the table, and taking it up the next moment, as if it was too precious 
to be out of his hands. “I’ve gained it!” 

Then he laughed, almost a maniacal laugh, kissed Ella, and made 
towards Kitty as if he intended to kiss her too, upon which Miss 
Kitty blushed, and drew back with a ladylike amount of shyness, and 
Sir George shook hands with her instead. When the first pre- 
liminaries of congratulations were got through, Kitty, with her usual 
tact, left the father and daughter alone. Sir George looked up, as 
much as to say—“ Oh, what can it matter who hears about a law-suit 
that has put twenty thousand pounds in my pocket ?” 

Ella looked up as much as to say—‘ As if we had secrets from 
you.” But Kitty’s tact was never at fault, She was, in truth, an 
epicure where her friendship was concerned, never accepting im- 
moderately of the good things her adorers offered her, never taking 
an ell if her friends offered her several {inches even. Time cannot 
state the infinite variety of a person so rich in gifts and graces, and 
so temperate in using the tribute paid to them. 

So Kitty smiled and nodded to her friend ; and, pretending that she 
wanted to write some letters that very minute, left them to their 
cheerful little ¢éte-a-téte. 

“ Dear papa!” cried Ella ; “what a weight off your mind! I am so 
glad !”: 

“ But it makes such a difference in our income. In fact, it makes al/ 
the difference,’ Sir George went on, now quite calm and collected. 
‘We need not keep away from England all the year round, as if we 
were dunned—not that I like England, it’s growing so abominably 
democratic, but you should be in London for a season now and then.” 

“Kitty would no doubt like it,” Ella said, reflectively ; “and I 
should like it, for some things.” 

“Or we might go down to Akenholme Park, I want very much to 
get my books. recatalogued. I shall put up a memorial window to 
your mother in the church now, Ella; and oh, my darling, I could 
die with an easy mind any minute, for you will have enough to live 
upon. 

4 George's eyes were actually full of tears just then, but the next 
moment he was laughing again exultingly. “It’s about the only 
piece of good luck that ever overtook me in my life,” he went on, 
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‘isn’t it? All my labourers’ wives bore them sons, but no boy was 
ever born tome. Your poor mother died when we were both in the 
heyday of our youth. In the matter of property, how shamefully did 
your uncles and aunts treat me! In fact, without wishing to find 
fault with Providence, I must say I’ve been all along more hardly used 
than my neighbours, though I’m a good churchman, and lead a proper 
sort of life.” 

“But now,” said Ella, affectionately, for she was too used to her 
father’s somewhat pompous orthodoxy to be shocked by it, “all will 
be well with us; and if we are not contented and pleasant, and 
charitable to our neighbours, there will be no excuse.” 

The last sentence was uttered very slyly, and, as one may naturally 
suppose, had reference to the Baron. The cap fitted. 

“T should be charitable enough to people if they minded their own 
business,” Sir George said; “ but if that prig of a Frenchman comes 
dangling after Kitty, I'd pitch him out of the window without the 
least compunction.” 

This speech was, however, uttered more in jest than in earnest, and 
wholly wanted the acrimony of former speeches made to the same 
purpose. 

“Papa, now you have got your cake, we shall expect you to be 
good, and not to get cross with anybody.” 

* Don’t you think the best thing we can do is to leave Malaga?” 
Sir George said, maliciously. ‘“ It would serve them both right.” 

“ Both, papa? How can you utter anything half so unpardonable ? 
Kitty has done nothing wrong.” 

“She hasn’t done anything wrong; but the whole thing—the flir- 
tation: 

“Oh, papa !” 

“ Well, call it what you will; the whole thing has been carried 
quite far enough to spoil our enjoyment. If I want Miss Silver to 
write a letter for me—which she says she likes doing—where is she 
to be found ? In the company of the Baron. If we plan a pleasant 
drive, who is favoured with her conversation? 'The Baron. She 
neglects you for that confounded Frenchman, and I won’t put up 
with it.” 

But Ella went back to the subject of the twenty thousand pounds, 
and brought out all the salient points of it with so much discretion, 
that Sir George’s heart softened towards the whole world in general, 
and Kitty in particular, and he promised to treat poor Kitty more 
leniently in future. 

In the few days following, Sir George was highly busy in consequence 
of his newly-acquired property, writing letters, making calculations 
as to investments, and soon. Ella advised him slyly to go to England. 
Kitty advised him to go too, in her business-like, superior sort of 
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way; but he declared that nothing in the world should induce him to 
make the journey just then; and the two girls laughed over his 
motive in secret. It was plain enough that he preferred to stay in 
Malaga, and be, in vulgar phraseology, the plague of Kitty's life. 
But in all other particulars, Sir George was, as we have said, suddenly 
turned into a lamb. He would chuckle to himself when alone, to 
think how much everybody wanted him to be gone, and how he did 
not chose to be gone; and he teazed Kitty about her preference for 
the Baron, and he teazed the Baron about his preference for Kitty, 
though in a good-tempered, gentlemanlike way, without any of his 
former acrimony. Under this new influence Malaga became for a 
time as pleasant as it had first been. When, indeed, did not twenty 
thousand pounds cause the wilderness to blossom as the rose ? 

Kitty was treated by her fiery little patron very much as a spoiled 
child at this epoch. If she was scolded and punished one moment, 
she was sure to receive sugar-plums the next. One day, it was a 
pretty silk scarf Sir George gave her; on another, a Spanish fan; 
neither of them costly gifts, certainly, but astounding as coming from 
him. He used to apologize for this new kind of spasmodic generosity 
to Ella by saying that he had never showed his appreciation of 
Kitty’s devotion to her during her illness; and that it was high time 
to do so now. 

One day, when he had been unusually provocative and unusually 
generous, having presented Kitty with a pair of Malaga figures in 
coloured terra-cotta, of the value of twenty francs, Kitty made a show 
of deprecation. 

“ You are really too good, Sir George,” she said. “I feel quite 
ashamed to take so many gifts from you.” 

“Tam sure you deserve them,” he answered, rather bluntly. 

“Oh! indeed, I deserve nothing.” 

He looked up, with a curious mixture of suspicion, irritation, and 
dismay. 

“There is nothing in the world I would not give you,” he said, in 
an eager undertone. “On my soul, nothing !” 

Then, seeing that she blushed and dropped her eyelids, as much 
disconcerted by the manner as the matter of his speech, he added: 

“And I tell you once and for all, that if you marry that confounded 
Frenchman, I shall be the most miserable beggar on the face of the 
earth.” 

He looked at her sharply for a minute, as much as to say, “If that 
confession does not take you aback, nothing will,” and went away. 

When she was alone, Kitty closed the door softly, and walked up 
and down the room, colouring, smiling, almost laughing to herself at 
this unexpected turn of affairs. So utterly astounded and amused 
was she, that she could not restrain one or two little ejaculations— 
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ejaculations not perhaps self-congratulatory, but certainly not expres- 
sive of displeasure. 

“What next?” she said, as she thought of Sir ‘George being in 
love with her. 

What next, indeed ? 


Cnarren XLIX. 
AMATEUR CHIROMANCY. 


Krrry, of course, kept her own counsel about this little declaration of 
feeling on Sir George’s part; but she did not forget it, and acted very 
warily during the few days that followed. She came to no conclusion 
as to the future. She did not say to herself, “Under such cireum- 
stances I will do this or that.” She did not vex herself with contem- 
plating the probable perplexities that this new turn of affairs would 
surely bring. She merely smiled and waited, as smiles and waits the 
contented angler, asking of the Fates—What next ? 

Her behaviour to her new adorer was admirable. In the society of 
others it was precisely her ordinary behaviour, even Ella not noticing 
a shade of difference; but when alone with Sir George, which hap- 
pened pretty often, she manifested a womanlike, ladylike show of 
embarrassment, would evade a ¢éte-d-t/te, would make a pretext for 
running away, would, in fact, behave as any modest girl behaves to a 
man who is more than a friend, and not quite a lover. Sir George 
found her more bewitching than ever, but he lacked courage to say 
so, feeling as yet too frightened at his first piece of audacity to venture 
upon repeating it. Towards the Baron, Kitty showed the same frank 
liking, perhaps a little, a very little, modified; but not sufficiently so 
us to attract notice. She had all along felt sure that the Baron’s 
friendship for her was a safe one, and, alone in all the world of Malaga, 
refused to consider him as a lover, which conduct reflected great 
credit on Kitty’s perception; seeing that time wore on, and the 
Baron’s devotion remained stationary. 

Matters stood thus, when it happened that a little picnic was 
planned to a convent on the hills; and that the Baron, from some 
cause or other, was prevented from going. The fact of his absence 
piqued Kitty as much as it exhilarated Sir George. 

I would rather Monsieur Fontanié should not be in love with me, 
Kitty mused; but the comradeship, of which he talks so much, must 
be neither cold nor hot, or he would join us to-day. 

He thinks he is so sure of her, that he can leave off dancing 
attendance just when he likes, Sir George thought to himself, but 
he may find out that he has made a mistake, the conceited ass! 

Now, the Baron was as far from being a conceited ass as any man 
in the four seas, but if we wish for a correct estimation of ourselves 
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we must go to our superiors for it, and Sir George was not his 
superior. Perhaps the Baronet would not have been flattered by 
the Baron’s equally candid opinion of him—though, in truth, it 
was far from being very depreciatory. It may be safely affirmed 
that the faculty of contempt diminishes in proportion as we grow 
wiser, and the Baron had been growing wiser for many years. 

* Kitty, as has been said, was exceedingly piqued by the Baron’s 
absence from the picnic, and determined to punish him for his 
defaleation when opportunity offered. It is a question whether such 
a pleasant thing as friendship can long exist between unmarried men 
and women, even if exceptionably well-balanced characters. Wise 
though they may be, they cannot unsex themselves, and the man will 
behave like a lover and the woman like a coquette upon the first 
semblance of a quarrel. 

So Kitty dressed herself in the daintiest summer costume — it 
always seemed summer-time in Malaga—and started in search of 
pleasure with the others, feeling just a little mortified at her 
“friend’s” neglect. Neglect was a novel thing to her, and though 
she had entreated for it at the hands of Dr. Norman and Perry, 
she did not find the reality so pleasant in this case. Certainly, undue 
admiration is easier to bear than ever so small a slight, she said to 
herself, and wished to compensate her ill-used lovers for what they 
hadjendured from her own cruelty that very moment. For Kitty 
was impulsive as a child where her compassions were concerned ; 
though a cool exercise of judgment was sure to prevail in the end. 

People who go to warm climates more for the sake of enjoyment 
than anything else, are soon driven to the veriest trifles by way of 
pastime. Scenery, however beautiful, tires in time. Aspects ‘of 
foreign life grow familiar ere long. Sight-seeing becomes a weariness 
to the spirit. So the little world of foreigners at Malaga*gave its mind 
to amusement for the most part; and drives, music, Tauchnitz novels, 
dancing, charades, with other mild and irreproachable species of dissi- 
pation, filled the hours ‘‘ from morn till noon, from noon till dewy goad 

On this occasion, something new in the way of recreation wa 
proposed by Lady Gardiner, who could enjoy a jeu desprit better 
than any of her ‘daughters, and was always exerting her motherly 
wiles to light up their melancholy greenish-yellow ish leaf with a 
little sunshine. Perhaps no harder trial is ever put upon a good 
woman than to find herself fresher and fairer than her family of 
grown-up daughters growing grey without love or marriage. Lady 
Gardiner did her best to keep them youthful and to make herself look 
matronly, but time cannot be coaxed—even by a woman! 

“Sit in a circle, all of you,” said Lady Gardiner, when the convent 
had been explored, and the little party were resting under a group of 
valms, ‘and you shall all have your fortunes told.” 
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“ Delightful!” cried Kitty. “I should dearly like to know what 
my fortune is to be. I always wished that I could read the stars 
when a child.” 

Sir George looked at her angrily for a moment, and then softening 
down, edged to her side, saying—‘ Your fortune is sure to be good; 
but I am not so sure that I was born on a day of auspicious omen. 
What do you think ?” 

“You have certainly been most fortunate lately,” Kitty said, with 
great gaiety, alluding to the twenty thousand pounds; “and very 
often one piece of happy fortune follows another.” 

“Who knows?” said Sir George, with emphasis. 

“Who knows?” echoed Kitty, looking as innocent as a baby. 

“ Who will consult the oracle first ?” asked Lady Gardiner, looking 
round. “ Please bear in mind that I have been properly instructed 
in chiromancy by a Spanish gipsy, and that if I dole out evil fortune 
as well as good, it is not my fault.” 

“Tt sounds very awful,” said Mr. Tyrrell to Ella, shrugging his 
shoulders. “TI will beg to be excused, Lady Gardiner, being very 
superstitious.” 

But Mr. Tyrrell was of course compelled to share the common fate, 
and as Lady Gardiner predicted a great deal of good fortune with a 
very little bad fortune to every one, no one felt quite doomed. Great 
merriment ensued upon Sir George being told that he could not do 
better than follow out his own inclination in a certain matter that lay 
next his heart—concerning a lady ! 

Lady Gardiner meant to infer by this, that if Sir George proposed 
to her daughter Madeleine, whom he certainly liked, he would be 
willingly received as her son-in-law. 

Elia could not control a genuine laugh at her father’s expense ; 
not dreaming for a moment that he ever appeared in a marriage- 
able light to anybody—even to the mother of four elderly young 
ladies! Kitty teazed Sir George with the utmost sang froid about 
the prognostics that he seemed to take in such good part; and a 
certain Mrs. Macgregor, a young widow who loved titles as much as 
Kitty herself, treated the Baronet as if he had grown fifteen years 
younger, and fifty per cent. handsomer, within the space of a few 
minutes. 

The short bright day was drawing to a close as the little party 
drove homeward, catching glimpses of mountain ranges transformed 
by the setting sun into miracles of blue and golden glory. Kitty sat 
by Ella’s side, opposite to Sir George and Mr. Tyrrell, but wholly 
unable to enter into the spirit of the latter’s enthusiasm. Whilst 
Mr. Tyrrell and Ella talked of palms and sunsets with the eager 
enjoyment of people who have lived with Nature, and loved her well, 
Kitty said to herself, half envions, half contemptuons—* Thus I could 
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have enjoyed, and thought, and talked about beautiful things, if the 
Fates had been more generous, and not compelled me to build up my 
fortunes unaided and alone.” 

Sir George said very little during the drive ; but when it came to 
an end, he asked Kitty whether she would not walk as far as the 
Consulate with him, and Kitty said she should very much like a little 
walk at such a beautiful hour of the day. 

So they set off, side by side. 

“‘ You don’t object to a cigar, do you ?” asked Sir George, after a 
considerable silence. 

And of course Kitty did not object. 

“Will you like to take my arm?” again asked her companion. 
“ You must be a little tired.” 

And of course Kitty accepted his arm, saying that she was a little 
tired ; adding, that after the long drive the exercise was most refresh- 
ing, however. 

“ Don’t you think we have had a pleasant day ?” Sir George went on. 

“ Delightful, indeed.” 

“Though I daresay you were quite affronted, because that ass of a 
Frenchman chose to stay away ?”; 

“ Why should I be affronted ?” Kitty said with a smile. 

“Tf you have really come to the conclusion that the protestations 
of a fellow like Fontanié are worth thus much,” Sir George went on, 
scattering a thimbleful of cigar-ashes to the winds, “you show more 
sense than I ever gave a woman credit for.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” said Kitty, saucily, and stepping 
out, dropped a bewitching little curtsey. 

“But seriously speaking, if Ella’s consent can be obtained, why 
should you not marry me ?” 

Kitty was silent. 

“You wouldn’t object, would you?” asked the Baronet, sharply. 
“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, you know; and a 
penniless girl, no matter how handsome, can’t marry a title and a 
comfortable home every day.” 

“TJ know you do me great honour,” Miss Kitty said, slowly, “very 
great honour indeed. But——’” 

“ Of course there must be a few ‘ Buts !’ I quite expected that.” 

“T was only going to say that nothing would induce me to marry 
you merely because you have a title,” Kitty went on, with something 
of offended dignity in her voice. “I am not quite so mercenary as 
you seem to suppose.” 

“Oh, I take it for granted that you like me pretty well,” answered 
her lover, coolly. “ We have been such capital friends all along, and 
Tm sure if ever a man was desperately in love, it is myself! But 
what about Ella ?” 
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“Dear Ella! she must not be made unhappy, of all others in the 
world.” 

“No, I must sooner give you up than spoil Ella’s peace of mind. 
It would be morally impossible for me to grieve her.” 

“ And I love her so dearly that I would almost give up my life for 
her sake.” 

“T know you would,” Sir George said, eagerly, “and she knows 
it too. Surely she would make a little sacrifice in order to have you 
always with her.” 

Kitty, who knew Ella better than her father did, simply because 
they were both women, was silent. 

“Suppose you name it to her ?” Sir George added, with considerable 
uneasiness in his voice. “On my soul, I don’t think I could !” 

And Kitty promised to name it to Ella. 








Paris Gossip. 


Tne month of October opened, as you are aware, in the political 
world, by a great panic, caused by the uncertainty as to what were 
the plans of the Emperor. Was a war to take place with Prussia, as 
the majority of politicians believed, or was a policy of peace to be in- 
augurated ? The French and Prussian people were both excited, but 
it was easy to perceive that if the popular excitement was great in 
this country, it was not equally so in Prussia, where the army was not 
on the efficient footing upon which the French stood. Hence the 
desire to go to war, if it existed in Prussia, was checked by the un- 
prepared state of the Prussian forces. France was fully prepared, and 
the people were made to feel that they might confidently rely upon 
victory. This state of the public mind in France constituted a great 
cause for apprehension ; and it was feared that any day it might be 
worked upon to serve the ends of the Emperor, whom Marshal Niel, 
the Minister for War, and Admiral Rigault de Genouilly, the Minister 
of Marine, had almost persuaded that in the successful issue of a war 
with Prussia only could his Majesty look for the consolidation of his 
<lynastic pretensions. 

It is said, that on being asked some twelve months ago to honour 
the album of the Duchesse de M——, by deigning to answer in 
his own handwriting various printed questions, the Emperor on 
coming to the question—What would you like to be? replied, “ My 
grandson.” 

The drift of such a reply is evident as the answer itself is cha- 
racteristic. To ensure his throne to his son is the natural aim of his 
Majesty ; and to wish that he were his grandson, would prove that he 
wished to see his efforts crowned with success. 

Be this as it may, the desire isso strong that no opportunity is lost, 
no occasion is thrown away, where the Prince Impérial can be placed 
“en evidence,” and the shouts of Vive ’Empereur are not so pleasing 
to the Imperial ruler as those of Vive le Prince Impérial. 

People have not forgotten the marvellous aptitude of Napoleon ITI. 
in preparing the way for the adoption of his views ; the Coup d’Etat of 
1851 is too fresh an historical event not immediately to recall the 
lesson which it gave. General Neumayer, at Satory, was dismissed 
Decause the infantry which he commanded had not hailed the President 
with the cries of Vive ?Empereur; and the French sovereign knows 
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too well how his people are apt to be talked into belief not to work 
the cause of his son at the expense of French credulity. 

One thing, however, is palpable to any who take the trouble of in- 
quiring for themselves and ascertaining the truth of public sentiment, 
and that is, that the Emperor is still, and probably will always be, very 
popular. His popularity is inherent in the name which he bears, and 
though factions, which make Paris their centre, may endeavour to 
prove, through the press and by other means, that the days of Napoleon 
are numbered, they cannot affect the peculiar reverence with which the 
name is received by the country people, in whose ranks, be it remem- 
bered, the army is principally recruited. 

He shows great ignorance of the popular feeling of the country 
who denies to the present Emperor a popularity greater than that of 
any of his most serious opposers. Those whose lot it is to watch 
the difficulty of electing an opposition member, not on account of the 
doings of the government to frustrate such designs, but owing to the 
difficulty there is in persuading provincial electors that the name of 
Napoleon is not a safeguard for glory, they alone can tell how fal- 
lacious are the fears, at least for the present, of those who apprehend 
the downfall of the Emperor. The game is in his hands, and it may 
be asked whether he would have done wisely in going to war, as some 
of his ministers advised him. The question was no doubt being de- 
bated in the Imperial councils when the great Spanish insurrection 
occurred in time to divert attention, and let it be hoped, to avert all 
chances of a war. 

Of this remarkable event nothing can, at present be said, except 
that so far nothing has ever been seen which reflected so creditably 
upon the people, even allowing for their having been partially stunned 
by the suddenness of the blow dealt them. If, however, the people of 
Spain have proved to be giants in their generation, it must be allowed 
that the honour redounds to the strictly so-called people, for nothing 
is more pitiable than the defection of the navy on no better ground, 
indeed on no other pretext, than the introduction into that department 
of the state, of salutary reforms. 

What will come of it all? is a question still to be solved, and the 
French are naturally very preoccupied upon the subject. Don Carlos 
is in Paris holding a little court, and it is reported that a Spanish 
grandee on going to see him the other day, addressed him as 
Highness. “Don't,” said the bystanders; “call him Sire.” “ But,” 
ejaculated the simple duke, “his Highness is not yet his Majesty !” 
Another instance of preparing the way. The only point, however, 
in favour of Don Carlos is that he is a Spaniard; but his party alone 
are confident of his election to the throne, and that party is but a small 
one. 


It is really sad to see the ex-Queen of Spain driving about the Bois 
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de Boulogne in hackney carriages, her house not being yet quite 
ready, and putting up at a third-rate hotel, when so lately she was 
still on a “sisterly” footing with the most potent magnates of the 
earth. Few Spaniards have been to see her, and when she goes out 
few tokens of respect are shown her by the score or two of badawds 
stationed at the door of the hotel to see her go out. It appears that 
she is now indignant at what has taken place, considers that her 
chance of return is excellent, and is thinking of starting a newspaper 
to advocate her cause. Her best policy would be, it would seem, to 
give up all idea of return and to plead for the Prince of Asturias, who 
might find most effectual support in influential quarters. 

Spaniards, however, seem to care less as to who is likely to be the 
ruler of their country than foreigners do, and hence it is difficult to 
make out from those one meets what is exactly the chance of each of 
the five contending parties—the Prince of Asturias, the Duc de Mont- 
pensier, the Duc d’Aosta, or his cousin, Don Carlos, or a republic. 
On two subjects alone are they at all positive. Queen Isabella’s 
return they look upon as an impossibility, and of a foreigner they 
will not hear, even though he be a Portuguese. 

The Duke of Edinburgh’s candidature was a hoax, invented, pro- 
bably, in the back parlour of M. de Villemessant’s office of Le Figaro, 
a paper which is daily losing its interest and popularity to make way 
for the Gaulois, which at present seems to be the best informed and 
best written paper out. While on the subject of newspapers, it might 
not be amiss to notice how detestable the press is in France. No one 
takes up a paper with the view of ascertaining what the news is, but 
only in the hopes that out of the bickering and quarrelling among the 
editors something may perchance come out which approaches to infor- 
mation. The Siecle pitches into the Catholic papers, and M. Veuillot, 
in the Gazette de France, gives it back. Emile de Girardin raves in 
the Liberté, and somebody else thunders in the Pays, Prevost Paradol 
snarls in the Débats, and Paulin Limayrac in the Constitutionnel, and 
so it goes on. We are happily rid of Rochefort and his Lanterne, but 
we are not yet so of his mates of the Figaro. By-the-bye, Henri 
Rochefort is building a splendid mansion at Brussels, which might 
appropriately be called La Villa Lanterne, as it is entirely built, I 
am told, out of the proceeds of that scurrilous production. 

The mania of quarrelling among editors and writers in newspapers 
is so general, that hardly a week goes by without some slight wound 
having been inflicted early in the morning in the neighbourhood of 
Paris on one or both of the irritated combatants, whose affaire is 
considered vidée (emptied) after such a recourse to arms. 

Cham, whose equal after all does not probably exist—I mean, of course, 
in the peculiar sketchy style of comie representation which he has adopted 
—has a charming sketch in the last volume he has published, showing 
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how necessary now, is the presence of two journalists fighting to the 
finish of a landscape. The bone of contention is seldom anything 
more than a word implying a different meaning, artfully introduced 
into an article by way of spice; and politics are ever the stum- 
bling-block—of politics, however, I have said enough, and I ought to 
apologize for tarrying so long on the subject; but in recalling the 
above events, my only intention has been to give you an insight into 
the French way of thinking during the last month; and I have 
dilated the more readily upon the subject that the social world has 
furnished little or nothing worth chronicling, and the, theatrical world 
still less worthy of a mention. 

The Court has gone to Compiégne, rather a dull palace near Creil, 
en that dullest of French lines, the Great Northern, and intends to 
receive four series of guests, until Advent calls for his presence back in 
Paris. The first series finishes its week allowance of amusement this 
day, and to judge by the particularly serious character of its compo- 
sition, it may be questioned whether the two or three stray young 
girls and women honoured with an invitation for the first series have 
realised all the amusement which they anticipated. 

A good deal is said of the skill of the Prince Impérial in all 
athletic exercises, and an involuntary idea that the papers which extol 
his prowess are rewarded for their loyalty (?), forces its way to the 
mind most unpleasantly. 

The other series are to be more agreeable, and it is deemed certain 
that their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales will go 
to Compiegne, in which case I hope to be able in my next letter to 
give your readers an account of it, though one visit is so much like 
another, that it will be difficult, I fear, to invest a fresh one with any 
novel interest. 

The Paris world, as you are aware, is still away in the country 
economising, and will not return much before the end of January, 
but the official circles are likely to be formed next month, and ani- 
mation will then again revive, and furnish chroniclers with matters to 
relate. 

All the talk of the clubs is political, and the only digression from 
it is a panegyric here and there upon the numerous celebrities which 
it has pleased this month to take away from this country into another 
world. 

The great and immortal maestro, Rossini, is no more, and it is 
doubtful whether another such composer is ever likely to be found. 
His charming evenings at Passy, where in the pleasantest way he was 
wont to receive his friends, listen to their playing or singing, en- 
courage their musical efforts, discover their talents, and give them a 
zest, without ever making any one feel his gigantic musical genius ; 
those evenings are never again to recur ; their pleasantness is a matter 
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of history, as they are of regret. It has been observed that for many 
years Rossini has not produced any new opera, or even any smaller 
work. Surprised at this fact, some one in my hearing asked another 
person, who was a personal friend of Rossini’s, whether the illustrious 
composer had lost the power of composition. The reply was to the 
effect that he had composed several things, which Madame Rossini had 
in her possession, and which he desired her to keep until after his death, 
in order that he might have the consolation of knowing that he had 
not left her “ without a joimture upon his musical estate.” The truth 
of this statement will have to be proved. But talking of estate brings 
one to speak of Baron James Rothschild, the head of that family in 
Paris, who, at the age of seventy-seven, has parted this life, leaving 
to his successor, Baron Alphonse Rothschild, a fortune not less than 
six hundred millions of franes, or twenty-four million pounds sterling, 
which at an interest of five per cent. would represent an income of one 
million two hundred thousand pounds sterling, or in French money 
thirty millions of francs. The Emperor is allowed exactly that sum 
by the State, and her Majesty Queen Victoria has only one million 
sterling ; hence an idea can be formed of the power of an individual 
who can realise such a fabulous fortune without sharing in any of the 
responsibilities of royalty. 

Another great French character is dead, M. Havin, the republican 
editor of Le Sivcle. Since his death, the papers seem to think that 
he was the most honest and honourable writer of his generation. 
Not one ever said so in his lifetime. Greater men, even, than 
M. Havin are despaired of. Berryer, the famous lawyer, Lamartine, 
the poet, and there seems no hope of recovery for M. le Comte de 
Montalembert. 

It is rather an abrupt transition to pass from the subject of deaths 
and illnesses to that of theatres; but as my letter touches upon the 
prominent topics of the day, I must be forgiven if I venture to speak 
on what at all times has been considered a very important topic of 
conversation in this country. 

Theatres have deplorably fallen off; and the times when Regnier 
at the Frangais, Bouflé at the Gymnase, and Lemaitre at the Gaieté, 
used to electrify the audience by the wonderful power of their acting, 
has unfortunately gone, it may be, not to return. 

The fact is that formerly people were less occupied than they are 
now; and the mind, being less fatigued, could bear up better with a 
serious piece than it can now-a-days. The one desire now is to laugh, 
and that theatre has the greatest run which excites the greatest out- 
burst of hilarity. It is a difficult thing to compose beautiful, and 
at the same time funny music; it is an arduous task to write wit 
which shall pervade five acts; and actors, who follow the bent of 
public favour, are not easily persuaded that they are not to gag if 
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they wish to provoke applause. It follows, then, that Offenbach’s 
pleasing and merry music suits admirably the taste of the many— 
that the successors of Scribe are obliged, probably not against their 
will, to write trash ; and that actors improve upon the stupidity of the 
libretto by additions which, for being perhaps less idiotic, are certainly 
not less decorous. 

Hence the great success of the style which Offenbach has inau- 
gurated, and which M. Hervé is likely to continue in the style that 
imitators are wont to adopt. This much said, it must be confessed 
that old Madame Thierret is inimitable in the “Island of Tulipatan,” 
an extravaganza by Offenbach, given at the Bouflés, in which one 
wonders how the writers of the libretto have dared to write such 
twaddle, and marvels at the very clever acting of some of the actors. 

The play that has the greatest vogue, after the “ Island,” is another 
extravaganza by Offenbach, in which Mademoiselle Schneider and 
Dupuis, her former Fritz in the times of her rdle of the Lady of 
Gerolstein, act the principal characters. In this piece, “ La Périchole,” 
one passage only is amusing: when a certain viceroy of Lima is about 
to dine, and has succeeded, in five minutes, in getting through two 
spoonfuls of very hot soup, his grand-master of the ceremonies orders 
the plate off the royal table, alleging that according to Rule III: of the 
Royal Code, his Highness is enjoined to eat his soup in six minutes, or 
it shall be taken away from him. 

This is the most witty passage in the play. Ab uno disce omnes 
omnia. 

“ Chilpéric,” a rubbishy production by M. Hervé, attracts on account 
of the gorgeous costumes of a certain Madame Blanche d’Artigny, a 
walking advertisement of some dressmakers, as we believe. M. Hervé 
is known by an equally silly piece called the “ Ciil Crevé,” which was 
given at the same theatre (Folies Dramatiques) last winter. 

Of dramas there are no end, “Le Sacrilége,” “Le Naufrage de 
la Méduse,” and the “Drame de la Rue de la Paix,” are variously 
given at the Ambigu, the Chatelet, and the Odéon. Not one faultless, 
and each interesting in the order in which they have been named. 

At the Francais the programme is constantly changing, and a lover 
of good acting only finds there a positive resource ; but let it be hoped 
that never again that stage will give birth to so vile a play as “ Paul 
Forestier,” a drama in which, however, it must be owned there were 
some fine and redeeming lines. 

In the literary world, nothing worth a mention has appeared lately, 
except rather an interesting book upon Madame de Montespan and 
tne youth of Louis XV., which, on a cursory perusal, has struck us as 
well done and conscientiously worked out. 

Alexandre Dumas is not bringing out anything, which is rather a 
bad sign. Is he ill? I must inquire of a friend, who dines occasionally 
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with him, and who is occasionally favoured with very valuable little 
scraps of paper by way of invitation. 

One contained an angel drawn by Dumas’ daughter, a lady of con- 
siderable talent ; and the invitation which accompanied it ran thus: 






“ L’ange de l’espérance vous invite 4 diner.” 


“The angel of hope invites you to dinner.” 


And for the truth of the statement I am sure you can vouch, when 
asserted by—Artom. 











